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YANG-TSE RIVER. 


My bull is on leave in England, I lounge 
and take my ease; 

But my heart’s in a little gunboat on 
the yellow China seas. 

I walk on the dirty pavements, 'twixt 
lines of dingy walls; 

But my mind stretches ever eastward, 
where the Yang-tse River calls. 
The spell of the East is on me, and I 

see with my inner eye . 
The green of its fields, the brown of its 
flood, the blue of its sky. 


In dreams of the prince of torrents, I 
mark at its rice-fringed edge 

The sampans moored by the village, the 
water-snakes in the sedge; 

And the gunboat works ‘gainst the cur- 
rent, slowly, mile after mile, 

To drop her anchor at evening by the 
Golden Pagoda’s isle; 

And the junks drift gently past us, and 
the dying sunlight burns 

On the great mat sails, and the crazy 
masts, and the high carved sterns. 


Born in Tibetan mountain-springs, 
*mongst rocks and rapids free, 
Three thousand miles of stately flood 
flow swiftly to the sea 

By bamboo-groves, and green lush 
fields, and many a queer white 
town 

Where noble tombs attest to long-dead 
Emperors’ renown; 

Red temple-roofs and _ fort-crowned 
hills the tide goes softly by, 

To old Nanking, and Chin-kiang-fu, and 
to famous and rich Shanghai. 


I am sick of the streets of England, the 
mud and the traffic’s roar, 

Give me a boat on the Yang-tse-kiang, 
and I'll not ask for more; 

Let me watch the paddy-fields’ color 
change as the dusk grows in the 
sky, 

Let me hear the little waves play on 
the sides as the current takes them 
by. 

I am weary of English ports and docks. 
the factory smoke and the grime, 

I hunger to leave them, to live again in 
the pleasant Eastern clime. 

Julian Tenison. 


Chambers’s Journal. 


THE GARDEN FOUNTAIN. 


For my delight comes dipping wing 
About your shaliows fluttering, 
Where, fearless, on the mossy brink 
The blackbird dips his bill to drink, 
The sun for my delight shall part 
The casket of your lily’s heart, 
Open the folded white 

For my delight. 


And when the burnished noon has come, 

And all my garden-choir is dumb, 

When dipping wing has sought the 
leaves 

And shadow of the jasmined eaves, 

Then sudden—from a brassy sky 

A meteor-flash. A dragon-fly 

Shall on the edge alight 

For my delight. 


When eve shall peer with slanting rays 
Down the sequestered garden-ways, 
Your constant voice shall call me stil! 
To learn the secrets of the hill, 

Of hidden sources whence you slip 

To babble at the marble’s lip, 

And drop your crystal bright 


For my delight. 
Marna Pease. 


The Spectator. 


A VISION OF HOSTING. 


What have the heavens for their won- 
der of starry glory 
To show like these? 
I have seen in the flashing of their 
white swords the story 
Of victories. 


Forth they go, the conquerors, the path 
of their going 
To the world’s end; 
$reet the stars, their brothers, and 
shout in the sungse knowing 
The sun their friend. 


Forth they go, uncaring, as fitteth im- 
mortals, 
How the quest ends: 
Here, or beyond red seas, in the flaming 
portals 
They will greet friends. 
Seumas O’ Sullivan. 
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DISRAELIL.* 


By Viscount MORLEY. 


For forty years or more the name of 
Disraeli was a standing target for all 
the slings and arrows of ingenious af- 
front, gibe, fable, contumely, gossip, 
scorn—partly provoked in his early 
stages at least by what the candid bi- 
ographer admits to be his own trucu- 
lence. He figures in a hundred differ- 
ent lights, whether we turn to French, 
German, or English writers who have 
tried their hands at painting him, in- 
cluding Froude, that consummate mas- 
ter of narrative style. If scarification 
has done its work, so latterly has deifi- 
eation. It is a comfort, then, at last 
to come in sight of a compact supply of 
standard and authentic material, hon- 
estly provided, so far as an outsider 
can judge, by an undeniably competent 
craftsman. 

Mr. Monypenny had one or two ob- 
vious disadvantages to encounter. He 
has never sat in Parliament, and the 
House of Commons was his hero’s the- 
atre. He was not personally acquainted 
with the famous man, and therefore 
missed both subtle and direct impres- 
sions that come of face answering to 
face. He has not been a votary in the 
gilded saloons that Disraeli frequented 
so systematically and found so ador- 
able, on the principle that in spite of 
Reform Bills, ballot, and halfpenny 
newspapers, “C'est toujours le beau 
monde qui gouverne le monde.” Again, 
the author, no doubt for good reasons, 
has found it convenient to publish his 
book in instalments. Most readers 
would probably have been better 
pleased to wait a little longer, in order 
to have the tale all told, the sitter’s 
portraits complete, the fifth act of the 
drama inits place. It is tantalizing to 

*“The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaconsfield.” By William Flavelle Mony- 


penny. Vol. I. 1804-1837. The Macmillan Co. 
#3.00 net. 


leave the great political commander 
just when he has got his subaltern’s 
commission. Still, the author is a 
practised hand; he shows skill in using 
his material; his judgment in the archi- 
tectonics of the great three-decker bi- 
ography is evidently careful. So we 
must take it that he knows best, and 
must content ourselves with what is, in 
view of the prolonged, vigorous, excit- 
ing, and effective political career, only 
its Prologue. 

As a prologue largely handled, it will 
be generally pronounced, as I anticipate. 
excellently well done. It is rather a 
surprise, at least to one who has had 
himself to serve more than one spell of 
hard labor in biographical quarries, 
that the author should call the pres- 
ent volume “the most difficult and labo- 
rious portion of the whole work.” So 
far the extraneous and pre-existing 
sources accessible and plentiful. 
The public insist on knowing all that 
they can find out about party leaders 
as they go on, and probably in no 
ease since Prime Ministers were in- 
vented has the fierce light that beats 
about such men been more persistent 
and unsparing than with Disraeli. Peo- 
ple did not understand him, and the 
less they were able to understand, the 
more lively and vagrant was their curi- 
osity. On the whole the new mate- 
rial does not seem likely to change 
men’s estimates. What they were in- 
clined to think of him before, they will 
think still. The generation that has 
grown up since he died some thirty years 
ago, will find in this prologue all they 
need to test the tradition, to mark his 
course before the stinging attacks on 
Peel that made the turning point of his 
public career, to measure his elemental! 
traits, to detect the foundations of his 
character—the three prime driving qual- 


are 
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ities of courage, energy, ambition. 

Macaulay, while allowing that many 
honest men think there ought to be no 
retrospect in politics, declared his own 
conviction that such men are in error, 
and that lenity to statesmen may easily 
become magnanimity out of place. The 
old, vile days certainly seem over, when 
political discipline settled literary ver- 
dicts; and whether or not there ought to 
be retrospect in Parliament, at any rate 
there should be as little as possible in 
the sober shelter of the library. Even 
there, in Disraeli’s own saying, you 
cannot carry on the business of life 
without prejudices. 

One main question in the architecton- 
ics of such a biography as this meets 
the writer on the threshold. Is_ his 
book to be literature, or is it to be an 
exact record, amply replenished with 
Hansard’s chapter and verse, such as 
will serve the turn of a Cabinet Coun- 
cil when they are in a hurry to know, 
for the purposes of the afternoon, what 
line was taken by Gladstone or Disraeli 
upon this or that question or occasion 
resembling their own? Here, however, 
the present volume, ending as it does 
where Disraeli’'s Parliamentary life was 
only beginning, involves no decision, 
for the material is essentially literary 
—novels, pamphieteering, travels, so- 
cial correspondence—and the only bio- 
graphic issue is whether the career was 
to be politics or letters. 

Nobody who has not tried can know 
how hard it is to make an adequate 
book out of the biography of a contem- 
porary statesman. It is, perhaps, hard- 
est of all in the case of a Parliament- 
ary statesman. One who knows the 
experiment has said that speeches, de- 
bates, Bills, divisions, motions, and 
maneeuvres of party, like the manna 
that fed the children of Israel in the 
Wilderness, lose savor and nutriment 
on the second day. Stanhope's “Pitt” 
and Parker's “Peel” and “Graham,” for 
instance. ure admirable pieces of con- 


Disraeli. 


scientious and businesslike work. Still, 
is not that singularly competent critic 
right who insists that “nearly all the 
really great biographies are biographies 
of men of letters,” and that great sol- 
diers and statesmen “are rather inte- 
gral parts of history than individual 
men”? (Walker’s “Literature of the 
Victorian era,” 924.) Who would not, 
if the alternative were forced upon him, 
cheerfully give up all the political biog- 
raphies just named, and a score besides, 
in exchange, for instance, for Trevel- 
yan’s “Life of Macaulay,” where the 
material was both so abundant and so 
rich, but where it might have been so 
easily spoiled in the hands of a biogra- 
pher with less right feeling and judg- 
ment, less of a ripe and highly-trained 
scholar's knowledge, less of a free and 
unselfish style? 

Guizot ranks far the highest among 
those who in our time have both played 
a conspicuous part, whatever else we 
may say of it, in the government of a 
great State, and made serious contribu- 
tions to historic knowledge. Thiers also, 
again, was a shrewd, diligent, unspar- 
ing, and patriotic statesman, but his fa- 
mous history of Consulate and Empire 
is hardly more than a glorious pam- 
phlet in a score of volumes. Lamartine 
was a born poet, but his Girondins, 
where, as Alexander Dumas said, he 
raised history to the dignity of fiction, 
helped to make a revolution, and then 
neither he nor the revolution knew 
what to do with one another. Italian 
rather than French was the core of Dis- 
raeli as public man; and his scattered 
maxims for success, in spite of senti- 
mental or ironic dressing, are in sub- 
stance very like Guicciardini or the po- 
litical condottiere. 

Bagehot, that rare judge alike of men 
and books and Lombard-street, said of 
Disraeli:—“He was the best represen- 
tative that the Republic of Letters ever 
had in Parliament, for he made his way 
by talents—especially by a fascination 
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of words—essentially literary.” Men 
more famous in thought and books have, 
no doubt, had seats in the House of 
Commons. Greatest of them all, Gibbon 
sat there for eight Sessions, though, 
“after a fleeting illusive hope, prudence 
condemned him to acquiesce in the hum- 
ble station of a mute.” The mighty 
Burke sat there, Addison sat there, and 
Steele until “with the insolent and un- 
manly sanction of a majority” he was 
turned out. Macaulay, Grote, Corne- 
wall Lewis, Macaulay’s biographer, all 
sat there, and did useful service. 

One of the soundest critics of Dis- 
raeli’s novels, with a humoristic eye for 
their extravagances, incongruities, and 
flummery, still finds attraction enough in 
them to say, “I wish that Disraeli could 
have stuck to his novels instead of ris- 
ing to be Prime Minister of England,” 
and asks his readers to lament this deg- 
radation into a Prime Minister of the 
promising novelist who had written 
“Contarini Fleming.” But, then, Les- 
lie Stephen brings his issue to a head 
by the bold confession that he would 
rather have written Hamlet than de- 
feated the Spanish Armada, or Gray’s 
“Elegy” than stormed the Heights of 
Abraham, or the Waverley Novels than 
have won Waterloo. The reader may 
remember the intercourse of Scott and 
Canning with Wordsworth when they 
visited the Lake country in 1825. 
Wordsworth, says Lockhart, was ab- 
surdly arrogant beyond conception, evi- 
dently thinking Canning and Scott to- 
gether not worth his thumb. Such com- 
parisons are no doubt idle and ungrate- 
ful, but was Canning really worth 
Wordsworth’s thumb? 

In this literary stage there was no 
place for narrative of important action, 
but the author makes an animated 
story out of such circumstance as his 
material allowed. He quotes delight- 
ful vignettes of Bradenham and Isaac 
D’Israeli. His hero, like other begin- 
ners of the literary career, underwent 
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the ordeal of Bohemia. In his case it 
was not Fleet-street and the Temple, 
but the flash Bohemia of Kensington- 
gore. Of all this the biographer tells 
us as much as we need care to know. 
The important thing is that a man 
should extricate himself from Bohemia; 
and this Disraeli achieved in magnifi- 
cent style. So, too, we learn ‘as much 
as is necessary of the youth’s attempt 
in 1826 to found a newspaper—an en- 
terprise that has tried many a stout 
literary heart, for the bdton of an edi- 
torial conductor has infinite attraction 
in the eyes of young ambition. 
Most of the correspondence about the 
Representative had already seen the 
light in the two volumes of Scott's let- 
ters, published some sixteen years ago, 
but there is a reminiscence of Disraeli's 
own which is both amusing and inter- 
His oddities of manner 
His friend 
coming to 


esting (p. 77). 
and apparel amazed men. 
Meredith tells of Disraeli 
dine with him:— 


He came up Regent-street, when it 
was crowded, in his blue surtout, a pair 
of military light blue trousers, black 
stockings with red stripes, and shoes! 
“The people,” he said, “quite made way 
for me as I passed. It was like the 
opening of the Red Sea, which I now 
perfectly believe from experience. 
Even well-dressed people stopped to 
look at me.” I should think so! He 
was in excellent spirits, full of schemes 
for the projected journey to Stambou! 
and Jerusalem; full, as usual, also of 
capital stories, but he could make a 
story out of nothing. 


Henry Bulwer has left his recollections 
of another occasion, described from a 
different point of view by the hero him- 
self :— 


Disraeli wore green velvet trousers, a 
canary-colored waistcoat, low shoes, 
silver buckles, lace at his wrists, and 
his hair in ringlets. . If on leav- 
ing the table we had been severally 
taken aside and asked which was the 
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cleverest of the party we should have 
been obliged to say “the man in the 
green velvet trousers.” 

All experience was husbanded and 
turned to literary use in later days. 
Helping in the canvass for Sir Francis 
Burdett in 1837, he was told off to May- 
fair: “and very great fun we had.” 
“There was one street in the district en- 
tirely filled with cooks, chiefly foreign- 
ers. Ten years afterwards, writing 
*Tancred.’ I availed myself of the ex- 
perience then obtained, and it formed 
my first chapter.” A very inimitable 
chapter it is, only surpassed by the 
chapter in the same book where he cari- 
catures the fine lady who has been read- 
ing the “Vestiges of Creation,” and 
makes her set forth what were then the 
novelties of evolution with all the 
flighty zeal of the Belgravian convert. 

Considerable space is rightly given 
to his travels. Much has been told be 
fore in the letters to his sister (pub- 
lished with other home corre- 
spondence in 1887). Touring is apt to 
end in monotonous literature; but Dis- 
raeli's letters, though they are not com- 
parable to “Eothen” or “The Bible in 
Spain,” are extraordinarily fresh, witty, 
humorous, turning trivialities into ex- 
cellent comedy, and with a constant 
whiff of the dare-devilry that makes of 
Iyyron’s letters the entertaining things 
they are. There are no statistics, noth- 
ing about rates, taxes, customs, excise, 
or constitutions. He does not travel 
like Cobden or Cavour. He might be 
as little concerned about the Revolution 
of 1830 as Goethe was. He has many 
poses, but never the pose of the virtu- 
ous apprentice. He is the confident 
artist in search of impressions, absorb- 
ing effects of light, color, form, and 
making rapid sketches in his mind's 
eye and memory to be worked up later 
into literature. From what Mazarin 


along 


called the kitchen side of things, he 
turned aside by instinct; and, though 
this instinct does not necessarily hatch 
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a sound political economist, it makes 
capital reading for a rainy day. The 
touch is rapid. Landscape is not over- 
done. We feel a writer bred in the 
atmosphere of books, but history, such 
as it is, is kept in its place. Painting 
and architecture please or displease as 
it happens, with no turn for rhapsody. 
He “gazed upon the Venus de’Medici 
without prejudice and left it with ven- , 
eration.” At Ferney he reflects that 
the sublimity of the scenery might have 
inspired a better epic than the “Hen- 
riade” and chastened the libidinousness 
of the “Pucelle.” All this is a long 
way from Byron and “Childe Harold,” 
but it would be a mistake to think the 
talk about regarding the poor Venus 
with veneration as affected. Disraeli 
was a master of words, but, as often 
happens to such men, he was also their 
slave, and a secret of his style is the 
unexpected, the fortuitous, the strange 
caprices, the fancies, rap irévouy. 

It was the Eastern tour (chapter ix.) 
in 1830-31 of course that made and left 
the deepest of all the impressions of 
his wanderings. The author does not 
overstate things when he says that this 
journey “proved a capital event in his 
life, and had marked effect on his whole 
subsequent career, both literary and po- 
litical.” It gave purpose and signifi- 
cance to the Oriental elements and tend- 
encies in his nature, and prepared 
more than one memorable step for good 
or ill when his day of power came. Was 
it Goethe who said a man who has been 
among the palms is never the same af- 
ter? 

Some of our greatest, from Bacon to 
Scott, have fallen into dire scrapes in 
the highly critical chapter of money. 
Mr. Monypenny is liberal in vivid pic- 
tures of the financial mire through 
which his hero had to plod what would 
to most men, Jew or Christian, have 
been a weary way. The dun, the law- 
yer’s letter, the writ, the sheriff's offi- 
cer, the bailiff, the sponging-house, are 
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an old story in the annals of authors by 
trade. There is a Spanish proverb, 
“Let him that sleeps too sound borrow 
the debtor’s pillow.” In Disraeli’s case 
resolute ambition and a born satirist’s 
disdain for the irony of human things 
carried him through it all, and squalor 
that might have broken down a weaker 
genius was to him no worse than a 
vexatious incident outside, not reaching 
what is the quick of us all—the man 
himself. Johnson was right in declar- 
ing that there is no pleasure in narrat- 
ing the annals of beggary. The most 
illustrious of his friends, Burke, 
avoided all mention of the shabby 
straits of his early days, and in respect 
of his financial case he still remains a 
dark horse. Disraeli on the contrary 
made little secret and much of a jest 
of money plagues. Here he is, just 
before his destiny brought him from a 
dingy green-room into the bewildering 


glare of the Parliamentary prosce- 
nium:— 
Our county Conservative dinner, 


which will be the most important as- 
sembly of the kind yet held, takes place 
on Friday, the 9th inst. I have been 
requested to move the principal toast, 
“The House of Lords.” I trust there 
is no danger of my being nabbed, as 
this would be a fatal contretemps, inas- 
much as, in all probability, I am ad- 
dressing my future constituents. 


He was for half the time in distrac- 
tion sore enough to quench for good the 
ironic spark. “For the last three 
years,” he tells a friend in 1830, “life 
has not afforded me a moment’s ease.” 
Distracted affairs, harrowing interests, 
the practising of usurers upon inexpe- 
rienced youth—such is the dolorous 
picture. His confidence remained in- 
domitable. He assures a friend who 
had some money claims upon him:— 


The first step I take, when the power 
is mine, shall be in your favor, and, 
sooner or later, the power will be mine; 
and, some day or other, we may look 
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back to these early adventures rather 
as matter of philosophical speculation 
than individual sorrow, I confidently 
believe. For there is something within 
me which, in spite of all the dicta of 
the faculty, and in the face of the pros- 
trate state in which I lie, whispers to 
me, I shall yet weather this fearful 
storm, and that a more prosperous ca- 
reer may yet open to me. 

Standing for Maidstone, he writes to 
a friend beseeching him to prevent a 
shower of writs while the election was 
proceeding:—“I was glad to find the 
sheriff's officers here among my staunch 
supporters; I gratitude.” 
Hardly less amusing, in quite a differ- 
ent way, on the same occasion, is his 
language against the new Poor-Law:— 


suppose 


That Bill [he cries]bears fearful ti- 

dings for the poor. Its primary object 
is founded not only on a_ political 
blunder, but a moral error—it went on 
the principle that relief to the poor is 
a charity. I maintain that it is a right! 
‘. I would not have the poor man 
deprived of the small consolation of 
witnessing the games of his grandchil- 
dren—I would not deny him the mourn- 
ful satisfaction of viewing the tombs of 
his forefathers. One of our poets has 
beautifully said—“Sweet is the music of 
the Sabbath bells,” but of this music 
the Whigs have deprived the poor and 
the aged. For him the Sabbath bells 
sound no more. Immured in a prison, 
no spiritual consolation can he derive 
in the hallowed temple of his ances- 
tors; but, at length, broken-hearted, he 
quits a world with which he is dis- 
gusted. 
We think of the French wit's irrever- 
ent jingle about Bossuet’s grand pe- 
riods, that they résonnent plus qu’ils ne 
raisonnent. 

After money comes the other mo- 
mentous theme. There is a breed of 
readers, numerous but unwise, who 
will find tantalizing a passage where 
the author names, and only names, a 
certain autobiographic element in “Hen- 
rietta Temple.” When the first vol- 
ume was composed he tells us:— 
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Disraeli himself was in the grip of 
a strong and vehement passion, and the 
love story could no more have been car- 
ried to any fitting conclusion then than 
could “Vivian Grey” or “Contarini 
Fleming” or any of the other novels 
which are chapters in an autobiography 
and reflections of an uncompleted per- 
sonal experience. But in the years 
that had since elapsed the experience 
had passed into another phase. Love 
after its first rapture was over had 
come into conflict with the harder side 
of Disraeli’s character, with his master- 
ful will and dzmonic ambition; and in 
the clash between will and passion will 
had triumphed. 


Mr. Monypenny’s general conduct of 
his narrative gives us entire confidence 
his being both in- 
The taste for 
raking in dead men’s ashes because they 
happen to be famous, is a sorry busi- 
ness at the best. My quarrel with the 
writer in the case of “Henrietta Tem- 
ple” would be not as biographer, but 
as critic. He finds in the second book 
of the novel a genuine picture of “first 
love at the height of its spiritual ar- 
Then we have it:— 


in this reserve of 
nocent and judicious. 


dor and intensity.” 


Amid the gloom and travail of exist- 
ence suddenly to behold a beautiful be- 
ing, and as instantaneous to feel an 
overwhelming conviction that with that 
fair form for ever our destiny must be 
entwined; that there is no more joy but 
in her joy, no sorrow but when she 
grieves; to feel our flaunty ambition 
fade away like a shrivelled gourd be- 
fore her vision; to feel fame a juggle 
and posterity a lie. Magnifi- 
cent, sublime, divine sentiment! An 
immortal flame burns in the breast of 
that man who adores and is adored. 

Revolutions of Empire, changes 
of creed, mutations of opinion, are to 
him but the clouds and meteors of a 
stormy sky. The schemes and strug- 
gles of mankind are, in his thinking, 
but the anxieties of pigmies and the 
fantastical achievements of apes. 


It is not difference of opinion about the 
Corn Law, or the Treaty of San Stef- 
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ano, or Indian troops at Malta, or Peace 
with Honor, or any other of the grand 
party battlefields of old days that will 
make some people find all this dreadful 
fustian, even in its own kind. The 
Song of Solomon is far nearer the 
mark. 

There is an amusing place in “Con- 
tarini’” where the Baron says to his 
son, “Some silly book has filled your 
head, Contarini, with these ridiculous 
notions about the respective importance 
of words and ideas. Few ideas are cor- 
rect ones, and what are correct no one 
can ascertain; but with words we gov- 
ern men.” Let us turn to the Disraeli 
of the written word. When we reach 
the literary product of the period in 
hand the biographer is perhaps unlucky 
in this, that the trilogy on which Dis- 
raeli most, and most justly, counted. 
“Sybil,” “Coningsby,” “Tancred,” 
came later. His genius is still irre- 
sponsible. For biography this may 
possibly be just as well. The later 
trilogy was composed to advertise and 
expound policy, opinions, views; to help 
to create a party and to place himself 
at the head of it. There are books that 
have had the instant effects of great 
Acts of State. Burke’s “Reflections” 
Was one, and Chateaubriand’s “Génie 
du Christianisme” was another. None 
of Disraeli’s books, either now or later, 
ean pretend to a place in this monu- 
mental category of productions that 
have made a revolution in men’s minds. 
There is no sacred fire. 

Mr. Monypenny does what he can to 
exalt even the earlier books to a pro- 
phetic level, but he is on the whole both 
candid and bold in his judgments. He 
is not at all afraid of dealing faithfully 
with Disraeli’s writings, fiction and 
other. He does not exclude from his 
vocabulary such drastic adjectives as 
flat, insipid, banal, wearisome, and he 
does not go out of his way te hunt texts 
for edifying discourse. He would have 
done himself more justice if he had not 
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so generously broken up his own obser- 
vations with illustrative extracts from 
his author. Our only complaint, if we 
made one, would be that he does not 
clench matters a trifle more rapidly. 
Without being presumptuous enough to 
plant myself on the throne of infalli- 
ble posterity, I should say about 
“Vivian Grey” that the question of the 
“worth of the book as a_ permanent 
contribution to literature” is not really 
a question at all. No rational human 
being with a decent list of permanent 
contributions to literature in his mind, 
will ever dream of setting up any 
claim of that sort, least of all would 


Disraeli himself. “Books written by 


boys,” he said, “which pretend to give 
a picture of manners, and to deal in 


knowledge of human nature, must 
necessarily be founded on affectation. 
should be exempt 


be looked 


productions 
and should 


Such 
from criticism 
upon as a kind of literary lusus.” As 
a lusus half of “Vivian Grey” is as bril- 
liant fooling as genius of twenty ever 
perpetrated. We have to remember 
that “Jugend ist Trunkenheit ohne 
Wein.” Disraeli said of the first book 
of one of his later heroes. ‘“‘There was 
little art in my first creation, but there 
was much vitality.” It is the infinite 
vivacity that pulls him and his readers 
through “Vivian Grey,” though the best 
judges, be they ever so conservative in 
their political school, may for once 
agree with Mr. Gladstone that the “sec- 
ond half of it is trash.” As literature 
“Vivian Grey” is best compared with 
Bulwer’s “Pelham,” published two years 
later, and as fiction Disraeli must surely 
be pronounced inferior. The story in 
this and the other novels of the first 
Stage is second rate. The characters 
are marionettes, and the action is pup- 
pet-show. It would be wholly unfair to 
enter him in the line of story-telling in 
competition with half-a-dozen contem- 
porary novelists. His irony has been 
rightly called a unique product of in- 
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tellectual chemistry, and irony, not 
plot, is Disraeli’s hall-mark. 

If we turn from the place of the book 
in fiction, Mr. Monypenny’s next ques- 
tion is of more biographical value. I 
should take the answer to be simpler 
than he will allow us to suppose. 
“What light, if any, does it throw on 
the developing mind and character of 
its author?” He quotes a passage from 
a diary almost of contemporary date. 
“I wish to act,” says Disraeli, “like I 
write. My works are the embodification 
of my feelings. In ‘Vivian Grey’ I 
have portrayed my active and real am- 
bition.” This strikes one as both plain 
and probable. But our biographer is 
not quite willing to have it so:— 

If it is ridiculous on the one hand to 
pretend that “Vivian Grey” is a con- 
fession written in a fit of penitence and 
remorse, it would be no less ridiculous 
on the other to pretend that Disraeli 
was unconscious of or indifferent to the 
moral obliquity of his hero, or that he 
deliberately set him up as an example 
which he afterwards meant to follow. 
Though neither of the rival theories is 
wholly satisfactory, neither is wholly 
false, and it is not impossible to effect 
a harmony between them. 

As if it were worth while. If the au- 
thor of “Vivian Grey” had been a mere 
self-seeker, or only that desperate bad 
character, the literary adventurer, he 
was quite clever enough not to let. the 
world into his secret by putting for 
motto on his first title-page, “The 
world’s mine oyster, which I with 
sword will open.” There are bits of 
self-love that all people with wits about 
them keep to themselves. Frederick 
the Great, the most Machiavellian ruler 
of the century, began by writing an 
“Anti-Machiavel.” Voltaire offered his 
felicitations; “that is just what Mach- 
javelli would have had you do.” Dis- 
raeli wanted to amuse himself, he 
wanted to seize the world by a mystifi- 
cation like “Waverley,” and he wanted 
two hundred pounds. If he had 
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meant to figure in his own play he 
would have invented a more decorous 
mask before Philistines in stalls and 
boxes. The gallery in those days 
hardly counted. Byron may very well 
have intended the world to suppose that 
Harold, Conrad, Lara and the other he- 
roes of gloom and sombre passion were 
all of them himself. A youthful poli- 
tician in search of either a middle-class 
constituency or a patrician patron, if he 
had an eye only for the main chance, 
would assuredly have been more care- 
ful about premature autobiography rev- 
elation. 

Be all this as it may, we are content 
to leave it where our author leaves it: 
—‘The style is light and vivacious, full 
of sparkle and epigram; and, though 
faults of taste are numerous, this first 
volume, on the whole, is a most amus- 
ing blend of cleverness and impudence.” 
And if we make the due allowances 
“we may fairly say that in the first vol- 
ume the hero is Disraeli himself.” It 
has been well said that Burke at his 
best is England at its best. We shall 
hardly say as much of Disraeli. Aspir- 
ing and ingenuous youth would after 
all do better to stick to Plutarch’'s 
Lives. 

Of “Popanilla,” Disraeli's first satire 
on English social life and the British 
Constitution, his biographer says truly 
that “it is not very deep, it abounds in 
crudities, and at times it is a little 
wearisome.” That is much more sensi- 
ble than the friend who assured Dis- 
raeli that he had read nothing so witty 
since the days of Swift and Voltaire, 
and that it was equal either to “Can- 
dide” or the “Tale of a Tub.” Mr. 
Monypenny, though honestly avowing 
that at times he finds it wearisome, de- 
tects with admiration “the instinctive 
aversion of a mind imbued with the his- 
toric spirit, and full of an imaginative 
sense of the romance and mystery of 
life, to the hard and self-sufficing dog- 
matism, the cramped philosophy, and 
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somewhat repellent ideals of the school 
of thought which was becoming dom- 
inant in England.” “Needless to say,” 
he proceeds, “Disraeli was very far 
from having sounded the depths of Util- 
itarianism, and made no attempt to do 
justice to what was best in the teaching 
of the Benthamites; between them and 
one of his romantic temper warfare was 
inevitable, and he struck at them in- 
stinctively.” Is it not just as well to 
sound the depths before striking in- 
stinctive blows? Even the humblest 
of Benthamites and Utilitarians will 
wonder whether our author is not out 
of his own depth in such a passage as 
this, for instance:— 

Disraeli had read widely, if not 
deeply, in history; and, like Burke, in- 
deed like Bolingbroke, in a still earlier 
generation, and, above all, like Boling- 
broke’s friend Montesquieu, he carried 
into his investigation of political prob- 
lems the spirit of that pregnant histor- 
ical method which, already triumphant 
in Germany, was in a subsequent gen- 
eration to overthrow the pretensions 
of the dominant schoo' of thinkers in 
England, and present their so-called 
philosophy in its true historical per- 
spective as a mere insular anachronism 
in the ecumenical history of thought. 
To borrow a phrase of Disraeli’s own, 
these are “glowing sentences of oracu- 
lar majesty.” I fear this talk about 
Burke and Bolingbroke and Boling- 
broke’s friend Montesquieu will satisfy 
nobody who has paid the least serious 
attention to “cecumenical thought” that 
the writer has as yet made good his ti- 
tle to dismiss any school of thinkers, 
dominant or not, into the limbo of in- 
sular anachronisms—to keep company, 
I suppose, with Locke and Adam 
Smith, and lesser English masters of 
the political philosophy of our Western 
world. 

German historical method hardly 
comes even to a genius by intuition. 
Thorough investigation of detail, Ranke 
said, no invention, no brain-spinning. 








With Disraeli, Hirngespinnst was every- 
thing. The most good-natured of crit- 
ics may allow himself a friendly smile 
as he recalls our author’s admission 
that Disraeli’s acquaintance with 
books, though wide, was “possibly su- 
perficial,” and that his knowledge of 
history, though really remarkable, was 
“highly unconventional.” Is not un- 
conventional knowledge a_ felicitous 
definition of a certain slap-dash kind of 
ignorance? Referring to his sketch of 
solingbroke, for instance, a friend asks 
Disraeli why he the Orleans 
branch the House of Valois. “I am 
sure I don’t know,” writes Disraeli to 
his sister. “Pray find out for me, and 
write your answer if you catch one, as 
soon as possible.” “Method,” in truth, 
is the very last word that one would 
be disposed to apply to Disraeli’s writ- 
At its best 


calls 


ing in any of its aspects. 
it comes less from methodical thinking 
than from the musings of a bold and 
powerful mind intent at bottom on 
working practical objects for aims of 
its own. 

It is odd, by the way, to find the au- 
thor stigmatizing the Utilitarians as 
system-mongers, as if one of his main 
objects were not to show that Disraeli 
himself was, from his earliest political 
days, a politician of system as distin- 
guished from the mere adventurer in 
the shifting sands of opportunism and 
expediency. He talks of Disraeli’s “re- 
construction of history,” evidently a 
task for system if ever there was one; 
though he mentions straightforwardly 
enough that in the period of the present 
volume James II. is still the Popish ty- 
rant, Somers the model of a_ wise 
statesman, and the Whig Revolution of 
1688 a salutary and inevitable change. 
The reconstruction of English party his- 
tory set forth in “Sybil” well deserves 
some discussion, but that belongs to fu- 


ture volumes. 
In the books that fall within the pres- 
ent volume Disraeli 


must, I should 


Disraeli. 
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think, be called often an affected 
writer, an artificial writer, a dealer in 
antitheses that are really otiose, and 
epigrams that are no more than ver- 
bal flash, not ball cartridge like his per- 
sonalities in Parliament. Yet, in spite 
of affectation and artifice, he is spon- 
taneous and he is exuberant. In the 
parched hours of a workaday world 
men will forgive everything to spirits 
and exuberance, even if they suspect it 
to be no better than exuberant nonsense, 
provided always they feel that the man 
could talk sense if he liked. Great 
are the charms of improvisation. 
Though he did not spare labor in com- 
position, and knew well what toil goes 
to the great, the noble, the difficult art 
of writing, yet in these early days at 


least Disraeli surrenders himself to 
language, caring little where it may 


land him. He lets himself run head- 
long into paradox, thesis, antithesis, pic- 
turesque pseudo-picturesque, and 
cannot waste time in considering 
whether they are all exact. He men- 
tions a lady who said that reading 
one of his books was like riding a fiery 
Arab mare; and the image is good, 
though there are pages enough where 
the reader would gladly change the 
Arab mare for the homelier but more 
clear-sighted beast so shockingly ill- 
used by Balaam. 

The biographer admits that Disraeli 
was over complacent when he called 
“Contarini” the perfection of English 
prose. We wonder what he was think- 
ing about when he said it; what prose 
he took for standard. I do not speak 
of the giants, Milton, Swift, Burke, but, 
say Addison, Steele, Sir Thomas 
Browne. George Meredith used to 
name a few pages of “Villette” and 
some of Hawthorne's “Transformation” 
as the high water-mark of English 
prose in his century. “Contarini’ does 
not come up to that; but it contains 
many a page of a force, glow, susten- 
tion, beauty, and piquant originality 


and 
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that are delightful and not to be for- 
gotten. We are hardly surprised that 
Dean Milman, himself poet and histo- 
rian, should have said that it was 
“Childe Harold” in prose, just as “Viv- 
ian Grey” had been called a prose “Don 
Juan.” Heine, in a letter quoted here 
—but not, by the way, from any paper 
in the author’s own hands—calls it “one 
of the most original works ever writ- 
ten; profound, poignant, pathetic.” Mr. 
Monypenny says of “Contarini” that 
it has a rhythm and swing that carry 
us along, is full of sparkle and vitality; 
and there is no lack of any rhetorical 

We agree with him, as 
two critics can be _ ex- 

agree in controversies 
Nobody “now reads Boling- 
Disraeli 


excellence. 
much as 
pected to 
of taste. 
broke,” as 
read him; in a certain high sweep and 
amplitude there marked resem- 
blances between them; political critics 
have often chosen to detect a sinister 
likeress in their careers, each rising 
into importance by finding winged 
words for thoughts and passions of po- 
litical factions not clever enough to find 
language for themselves. 

It is a curious thing that the adora- 
tion of political England should all this 
time have been divided, though not in 
equal proportions, between two illus- 
trious men, and governed first by one 
and then the other of them, neither of 
whom she more than half understood or 
even pretended to understand. Palm- 
erston, for instance, was one of the 
most plain-headed men that ever be- 
came Prime Minister. In his two suc- 
eessors political fortune brought extra- 
ordinary paradox. Mr. Gladstone, from 
the day when he resigned about May- 
nooth, offered to his most ardent 
friends endless puzzles. He would 
have scorned to call himself by any 
name but Catholic, and amid all his 
vicissitudes was ever the most devoted 
son of the Church of England. Yet he 
was the idol of Protestant ultras, the 


is well known. 


are 
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political hero of Scotch Presbyterians 
and English Independents, not to name 
the small but ardent band of Rational- 
ists, some of whom were his stoutest 
henchmen to the end. Disraeli’s 
apotheosis was just as strange. Mr. 
Gladstone used to tell how, one day sit- 
ting on the bench while Disraeli was 
making a strenuous speech for the re- 
moval of Jewish disabilities, Lord John 
Russell whispered, “Look at the fellow! 
how manfully he sticks to it, though he 
knows that every word he says is gall 
and wormwood to every man who sits 
around him and behind him!” It took 
him a generation to drive the Ghetto 
out of the minds of the country gentle- 
men. He was regaled with a host of 
nicknames from every quarter indica- 
tive of mystery and legerdemain. Yet 
after some five-and-thirty years of it, 
a huge majority of English voters at 
last hailed him for First Minister. The 
strange riddle stands over. 

Meanwhile we do not forget that one 
who began his career by so much liter- 
ary extravagance as the present volume 
recalls, yet, when he came to the great 
business of his life, the creation and 
working of a powerful political party, 
showed himself cool, shrewd, patient, 
far-sighted, practical, full of tactical re- 
source, a consummate master of the 
fatiguing art of managing men, and 
those, too, the kind of men to whom he 
was, not by race only, but by tem- 
perament and the deepest habits of his 
mind, a chartered alien. He grew 
larger, and not less, as time went on, 
even down to the days of disaster and 
overthrow in 1880. Those who were in 
confidential relations with him at that 
baleful hour have recorded, as the pres- 
ent writer has said elsewhere, how the 
fallen Minister, who had counted on a 
very different result, faced the ruin of 
his Government, the end of his career, 
and the overwhelming triumph of his 
antagonist with an unclouded serenity 
and a greatness of mind worthy of a 
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man who had known high fortunes and 
filled to the full the measure of his 
gifts and his ambitions. 
Well, we wish the author a prosper- 
The Times. 
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ous journey through all the drudgeries 
and perplexing passages that lie be- 
fore him, in an enterprise that has 
been so excellently begun. 





CUBA. 


Twelve years have passed by since 
Spanish rule in Cuba came to its de- 
served and violent end, and eight since 
the Americans launched the island as a 
semi-independent Republic; and in a 
few days, when the elections are in 
progress, we shall have one more oppor- 
tunity of judging how far the experi- 
ment of a self-governing Cuba has suc- 
ceeded, or is likely to succeed. It is 
being tried, on the whole, under con- 
ditions more favorable to a happy is- 
sue than surround any other South or 
Central American State. The United 
States went into the war with Spain 
pledged to effect the independence of 
Cuba. The language in which Con- 
gress expressed the national determina- 
tion was an explicit answer to the Eu- 
ropean taunt that the war was one of 
aggression and conquest. Congress re- 
solved ‘‘that the people of the Island of 
Cuba are, and of right ought to be, free 
and independent,” and from that went 
on to affirm “that the United States 
hereby disclaims any disposition or in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdic- 
tion or control over said island, except 
for the pacification thereof, and asserts 
its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people.” I 
was in the States at the time this res- 
olution was passed, and can bear wit- 
ness that it was precisely in line with 
the humanitarian mood of the people. 
A few criticized it, feared that it might 
prove “embarrassing,” and would 
gladly have seen it voted down; but 
by the vast majority of Americans it 
was approved as a true declaration of 


the temper in which they entered on the 
war. Solemn and precise as were its 
terms, few outside of the United States 
regarded it as anything more than a 
moral flourish, the sort of conventional 
prologue that modern politeness de- 
mands before it is time to talk of “the 
force of circumstances,” “reasons of 
public order,” and so on. There were 
precedents in plenty for such a view. 
Some of them we have supplied our- 
selves; Russian diplomacy is studded 
with them; and France has raised at 
least one splendid specimen in Tunis. 
The sophisticated outer-world had little 
difficulty in assuming that the United 
States, having once got Cuba in her grip, 
would never let go; and as time went 
on and it appeared that not all the 
Cuban insurgents were Washingtons, 
more than a few Americans were pre- 
pared to justify a permanent occupation 
as the only “practical” course. To all 
these expectations the evacuation of 
Cuba in 1902 gave the lie direct. Af- 
ter a four years’ encampment on Cuban 
soil, the American army was with- 
drawn, not a single American official 
was left to claim authority and obe- 
dience, the Stars and Stripes were 
hauled down, and Governor Leonard 
Wood handed over the keys to the 
newly-elected Cuban President. With 
the choice freely offered them to stay 
or go, with none to say them nay had 
they chosen to remain in Cuba, and to 
rule it as they were ruling Porto Rico 
and the Philippines, the Americans, in 
obedience to their promise, took their 
departure. They had called a new 
State into being, as they said they 
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would; and they now left it to the 
people of that State to work out their 
own salvation. 

The substantial part of the Congres- 
sional pledge was thus fulfilled; and 
Americans bestowed upon themselves, 
and claimed and received from others, 
unstinted laudation for so magnani- 
mous an act of public good faith. But 
its magnanimity was not quite so one- 
sided as the world thought and Amer- 
icans made out. The Republic they 
had hatched was not by any means the 
“free and independent” Power to which 
the Congressional resolutions pointed. 
Before turning the island over to the 
Cubans, the Americans took good care 
to see that their own national inter- 
ests were amply safeguarded. They 
imposed conditions, and they obliged 
the Cubans to embody those conditions 
in their Constitution as part of the 
organic law of the island; and the Cu- 
ban Republic, when it finally stepped 
on to the international stage, was seen 
_ at once to be a wholiy new variety of 

the half-autonomous, half-vassal State. 
It is bound not to permit any foreign 
Power to acquire control over its terri- 
tory; not to contract any debt on which 
the ordinary revenues are insufficient to 
pay the interest and furnish a sinking- 
fund for the principal; to lease certain 
coaling and naval stations to the United 
States; to continue to improve the sani- 
tation of its cities; and to allow the 
Americans to intervene “for the preser- 
vation of Cuban independence and the 
maintenance of a Government adequate 
for the protection of life, property and 
individual liberty.” It is, of course, 
mere gallantry to speak of a State so 
restricted as being free and independ- 
ent, or to pretend that the Americans 
have kept either to the full spirit or 
to the exact letter of the bond they en- 
tered into in a moment of excited altru- 


ism. They had the good sense to rec- 


ognize that in Cuba’s own interest it 
was vital that her relations with the 
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United States should be put on a defi- 
nite footing, and that the American 
Government should stand forth as a 
guarantor that the new-born State was 
not to be allowed to follow the too fa- 
miliar course of most Spanish-Ameri- 
can Republics. It is precisely because 
the United States is in the near back- 
ground, vitally concerned for commer- 
cial, financial, strategic, and sanitary 
reasons in Cuba’s good _ behavior, 
prompt to suppress disorder, and with a 
veto power over her financial conduct, 
that one is able to assert that the ex- 
periment of self-government is being 
made under more promising conditions 
in Cuba than obtain anywhere else in 
or around the southern hemisphere. 
Cuba cannot go to war; she cannot in- 
dulge in the caprices that have earned 
Venezuela and Nicaragua a noxious im- 
mortality; there can be no defaulting in 
the matter of the debt; she cannot lapse 
into anything more serious than tempo- 
rary tumult and confusion; as a field 
for the investment of capital she offers 
practically as much security as though 
she were not merely under the Ameri- 
can eegis, but a State in the American 
Union. 

When the Americans took over the 
government of the island from the 
Spaniards, they found its trade at a 
standstill, its whole administrative sys- 
tem in a state of chaos, its sugar and 
tobacco plantations devastated by the 
war, brigandage rampant, and the peo- 
ple with neither means nor occupation 
and demoralized by long cruel years of 
anarchy and revolution. Their mis- 
sion was to prepare the islanders as 
rapidly as might be for the responsibil- 
ities of self-government, and they fell 
to upon their task with insatiable en- 
thusiasm, rather less practicality, and 
a still smaller and more imperfect 
knowledge of the language, customs, 
and habits of mind of the people with 
whom they were dealing. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, that they should view 
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the problem before them mainly from 
its political and administrative side, 
and that in handling it their zeal and 
inexperience, and the theories to which 
they were committed by the general 
course of American history, should oc- 
casionally run away with them. MHap- 
pily, they found in General Leonard 
Wood an administrator of the highest 
character, strong will, and alert com- 
mon sense; happily, also, President Mc- 
Kinley appointed him the military auto- 
crat of Cuba with a free hand. His 
two and a half years of reform by hur- 
ricane left their impress on every de- 
tail of the Cuban polity. The pris- 
ons, the judiciary, the law of charity, 
municipal administration, the educa- 
tional system, the penal code, the hos- 
pitals and asylums, the customs houses, 
public works, the marriage, quaran- 
tine and immigration laws, the Church 
property question, the relations between 
the railways and the State, the sanita- 
tion of the cities, the feeding of the 
destitute, the restocking of the farms 
and plantations, the extension of mort- 
gages, the regulation of the division of 
common lands and undivided estates— 
with all these subjects he dealt in a 
manner always masterful, sometimes 
masterly. When the time came for 
him to hand over the government he 
had created to the Cubans he could 
boast that his administration had pre- 
sided over and done much to further 
the most important medical discovery 
since vaccination, and that as a result, 
yellow fever had absolutely disappeared 
from the island; that the department of 
justice had been overhauled, rehoused, 
and equipped with a trained personnel 
and ample material; that the average 
time that elapsed between arrest and 
sentence in criminal cases had been re- 
duced to three and a half months; that 
the municipalities had been reorganized 
—some fifty of them being suppressed 
in the process as superfluous—bounda- 
ries determined, a new electoral law 
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devised, and all the property in the is- 
land reassessed; that the Havana Uni- 
versity had been turned inside out and 
provided with up-to-date apparatus and 
laboratories; that over 3,500 schools 
had been called into existence with 
some 250,000 pupils on their books; that 
schools of arts and trades had been 
founded; that road and bridge building, 
the improvement of harbors, and the 
provision of modern hospitals and asy- 
lums had been vigorously pushed for- 
ward; that three hundred posi offices 
had been established and _ brought 
within ten per cent. of being self-sup- 
porting; that a modern system of 
auditing and accounting had been intro- 
duced in all the principal cities and in 
all the Government departments; that 
the agreement he effected between cred- 
itors and debtors resulted in postponing 
the foreclosures of thousands of mort- 
gages, and so averted a great social and 
financial catastrophe; that he had saved 
Cuba from the perennial difficulty of 
dealing with the Church lands; that an 
admirable railway law, a brand-new 
Constitution on the American model, a 
Government without debts, and with 
ninety-seven per cent. of its officials 
Cubans, a Treasury with a surplus of 
some £300,000, and an honest and effi- 
cient customs service, were his parting 
gifts to the Republic; and that all this 
had been undertaken withovt a dollar 
in hand, at a cost of some £12,000,000 
raised and spent as the work pro- 
gressed, and on the whole, though grave 
irregularities were discovered in one de- 
partment, with remarkable honesty and 
faithfulness on the part of his Ameri- 
can subordinates. 

It was undoubtedly a remarkable 
record. Whether it was in all respects 
fitted to the needs of the island, 
whether it did not set too high and am- 
bitious a standard—one that a strug- 
gling and untrained Republic could 
hardly be expected to live up to— 


whether, also, it did not ignore, 
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least pay insufficient atten- 
tion to, the real crux of the 
Cuban problem—I mean the ag- 
ricultural and industrial stagnation of 
the island—and whether it had not too 
much the effect of a political plaster ap- 
plied to an economic sore, is another 
question. But I notice that the Cu- 
bans themselves take a much more 
modest view of their educational re- 
quirements than did General Wood, and 
that the island when the American oc- 
cupation came to an end was generally 
adjudged to be in a worse condition eco- 
nomically than it had ever been under 
Spanish rule. This, however, was the 
fault not of General Wood, but of the 
American Congress. In a moment of 
thoughtless benevolence Congress de- 
creed that during the period of the 
American occupation no franchises or 
concessions should be granted either to 
individuals or to companies. That in it- 
self put a stop to the influx of capital, 
and effectually prevented any progress 


or at 


being made with the vitally essential 


work of material development. But 
the real sources of Cuba's prostration 
lay deeper than that. The United 
States by freeing the island from Span- 
ish rule had destroyed the chief Euro- 
pean market for Cuban produce. Ex- 
hausted by years of civil war it lay in- 
dustrially crippled, and the Americans 
recognized their obligation to do what 
they could to repair the damages of the 
past. All that was needed to give 
Cuba a start on her Republican career, 
to set the industrial machinery working 
once more, and to put the coping-stone 
on General Wood’s admirable work of 
reconstruction, was a reduction of the 
Dingley tariff rates in favor of Cuban 
sugar and tobacco. In return for the 
lease of the coaling stations, the con- 
cession of the right of intervention, and 
the acknowledgment of American suze- 
rainty, President McKinley had defi- 
nitely pledged his Government to grant 
Cuba reciprocity. Cuba had fulfilled 
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her part of the bargain; it remained for 
the Americans to fulfil theirs. And the 
bulk of Americans were perfectly will- 
ing to do so. The sugar and tobacco 
“interests,” however, were not. Terri- 
fied by the thought of Cuban competi- 
tion, and proclaiming that they detected 
in Cuban reciprocity the cloven hoof of 
tariff revision, they formed an able and 
powerful lobby, bullied the Republican 
party, defied both Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Roosevelt, and succeeded in post- 
poning till December, 1903—five years 
after the Americans had taken hold of 
the island, and eighteen months after 
the Republic had been formed—that 
simple act of justice. And even when 
the concession was granted, it was 
granted ungenerously and ungraciously. 
President Roosevelt had pressed for a 
50 per cent. reduction of the Dingley 
schedules; General Wood thought that 
a 33 1-3 per cent. reduction would be 
enough to restore prosperity; all that 
the grasping provincialism of Congress 
could be induced to grant was a reduc- 
tion of 20 per cent. The memory of 
that dire period, when some two hun- 
dred and fifty sugar plantations were 
forced to shut down, and when the 
United States seemed merely to have 
made the Republic possible in order to 
thrust it into a permanent slough of de- 
pression and unemployment, did much 
to cancel the debt of gratitude which 
every Cuban was conscious of owing to 
the American people. It is really 
only since the beginning of 1904 that 
the Cuban Republic has enjoyed the 
economic conditions that are essential 
to its political stability. 

But nothing, not even free trade with 
the United States, could have made the 
experiment of a Cuban Republic other 
than extremely hazardous. To take a 
people one-third of whom are negroes 
and two-thirds illiterate, who have but 
just emerged from four centuries of po- 
litical torpor and servitude, who have 
never had a chance of training them- 
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selves in the business of government, 
and who have an inherited disposition, 
intensified by their lamentable history, 
towards faction and indiscipline; to 
take these people, and after holding 
them down fer four years under a stun- 
ning cataract of ordinances and re- 
forms, to present them with a Repub- 
lic and a Constitution, and expect them 
to work it on a basis of universal suf- 
frage—this, surely, is a proceeding such 
as only our own sublime age of faith in 
machinery could have conceived or wit- 
nessed. It speaks well for the good 
nature of the Cubans that they should 
have consented to become its victims, 
and better still that they should have 
been able to sustain the burdens thrown 
upon them for four years without 
breaking down. It was in May, 1902, 
that the Americans left the island; it 
was not until August, 1906, that events 
compelled them to return. The Repub- 
lic in the meantime had not done so 
badly. It had chosen for its President 
Sefior Palma, who had lived in America 
without once setting foot in Cuba for 
eighteen years, who was a man of edu- 
cation and of affairs, fully cognizant of 
the supreme importance both of the 
American market and of American 
goodwill, and who, though sixty-six 
years old at the time of his election, 
had the supreme advantage of com- 
manding American confidence and of 
being attached to no particular group 
or party in Cuba. The Republic, again, 
had weathered the severe industrial 
crisis that haunted the first eighteen 
months of its existence, and had lived 
to see things on the mend. It had 
raised a loan of some £7,000,000, and 
had purchased internal peace by dis- 
tributing £5,000,000 of it among the 
Army of the Liberation. It had strug- 
gled manfully to maintain the pace set 
by General Wood, and it had shown a 
wise liberality in encouraging foreign 
capitaL It had evolved not merely two 
parties, but half a dozen, the chief dif- 
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ference between them being that one 
was in office and the rest were not. 
The Moderates were handling the con- 
tracts and the appropriations and col- 
lecting the revenues, and incidentally, 
it is believed, enriching themselves, 
while the Liberals and other groups 
looked on in covetous impotence. Sefior 
Palma himself, while rigidly hohest per- 
sonally, had little control over the poli- 
ticians who had placed him at the head 
of their ticket, and his aloofness and 
obstinacy, and his lack of a sense of 
proportion alienated the strongest com- 
mercial interests in the island. But, 
on the whole, the Republic got along as 
well as any rational man could expect. 
The Executive probably went beyond 
the strict limits of its Constitutional 
prerogatives whenever there was any- 
thing to be gained by doing so, and 
“grafting,” no doubt, went on continu- 
ously. But there was peace, or com- 
parative peace, in the land, and it might 
never have been broken had there been 
enough public offices and public money 
to go the round of the entire population. 

It was the Presidential Election at 
the end of 1905 that sprang the mine. 
Nothing like it has been seen outside of 
New York. It was a case of Tammany 
in the tropics. Bribery, intimidation, 
wholesale arrests, the energy of the 
rural guard in keeping the opponents of 
the dominant party away from the 
polls, illegal voting, and imaginative 
counting, pleasantly reproduced the tac- 
tics and statesmanship of Boss Tweed. 
The Moderates were declared, or rather 
declared themselves, the winners, and 
Seflor Palma was again installed in the 
Presidency. But it was clear from the 
fury of the Liberals that troublous 
times were ahead. In a very few 
months discontent had deepened into 
open insurrection. Some three thou- 
sand men took the field; there were a 
few engagements and some destruction 
of property; the President's nerve com- 
pletely gave way; he resigned, and the 
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Congress refused to nominate a suc- 
cessor; and by the end of September the 
United States had intervened, had “‘dis- 
armed” the rebels—that is to say, had 
collected a number of old rifles that no- 
body thought it worth while to keep— 
and had set up a Provisional Govern- 
ment just in time to avert a wholesale 
This Provisional 


relapse into anarchy. 
January of 


Government lasted until 
last year. Its sole merit as a Gov- 
ernment was that it kept the peace. 
Otherwise, though the Americans who 
were not in Cuba quite sincerely 
thought and spoke of it as an adroit 
and successful essay in applied Impe- 
rialism, and of Governor Magoon as a 
second Cromer, it established few 
claims upon the gratitude or confidence 
of those who came in contact with its 
daily workings. Its departure, how- 
ever, once more testified to the Ameri- 
ean determination to give Cuba every 
possible chance. Twice in the last 
twelve years have American troops 
landed in the islands and American 
Governors ruled its length and breadth, 
and twice they have been withdrawn. 
The Provisional Government organ- 
ized and superintended a Presidential 
election in the closing month of 1908. 
It resulted in a victory for General 
Gomez, the defeated Liberal candidate 
of three years earlier, a strong, en- 
gaging man of the people, and one of 
the ablest of the popular leaders in the 
struggle with Spain. At his inaugura- 
tion on January 24th of last year, the 
United States bowed itself out for a 
second time, scattering blessings; and 
since then President Gomez has seated 
himself firmly in the saddle and proved 
himself the possessor of a pair of re- 
markably firm and capable hands. 
Such, in rough outline, has been the 
political history of Cuba during the 
past twelve years. In the light of it 
the future of Cuban government would 
seem to offer the proverbial three alter- 
There is, first, the possibility 


natives. 
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—undoubtedly strengthened by the ex- 
cellence and success of President 
Gomez’s administration—that a self- 
governing Cuban Republic, under the 
friendly and dormant suzerainty of the 
United States, may be able to hold its 
own. One cannot, of course, rule this 
possibility very highly. It is heavily 
discounted by the ignorance and the po- 
litical inexperience of the masses; by 
the aloofness from politics of most of 
those, whether Spaniards, Cubans, 
Americans, Germans, or English, who 
have the largest material stake in the 
island; by the presence of some 500,000 
negroes ever ready to take to the woods 
if their claim to live at the public ex- 
pense, with a minimum of work, meets 
with an uncharitable response, and by 
the habit, derived from the Spaniards 
and hardly likely to be weakened by 
association with the Americans, of re- 
garding a public career as a means of 
livelihood. These are conditions 
against which a Diaz might struggle in 
vain, and it is doubtful whether they 
are effectively offset by the sentiment 
of nationality and independence, or by 
the consciousness that the Republic is 
now on its final trial, and that another 
breakdown would mean a radical read- 
justment of the share that Cubans 
could hope to take in the future govern- 
ment of the island. The second possi- 
bility is that the Americans, if again 
compelled to interfere in Cuban affairs, 
would insist upon retaining a more di- 
rect control over them—a control that 
would place the United States in very 
much the same position in Cuba that 
Great Britain occupies in Egypt, as the 
actual, but not the nominal, ruler of 
the country, carrying on its government 
in the main through native agencies, 
preserving the outward forms of Cu- 
ban autonomy and careful of Cuban 
susceptibilities, but, at the same time, 
exercising a veiled but effective power 
both of veto and of initiative in Cuban 
legislation, “advising” each adminis- 
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trative department, and co-operating in 
the maintenance of public order. Un- 
der such a régime the right of interven- 
tion which Americans at present pos- 
sess would be turned from a purely 
corrective into a preventive weapon, 
and Cuba would be placed under a tu- 
telage sufficientiy close and constant to 
ensure tranquillity and forestall serious 
mistakes of policy, but not so irksome 
and inquisitorial as to deprive the Cu- 
bans of all sense of responsibility or to 
hinder their progressive training in self- 
government. The third alternative is 
that Cuba should be incorporated into 
the United States as an integral part of 
the Union. Practically all the plant- 
ers, merchants, and capitalists in the 
island favor annexation, because it 
brings with it free trade between Cuba 
and the United States, and thus assures 
the prosperity of the island for all time. 
But there is a powerful current of pop- 
ular feeling running the other way, and 
if Cuba were to be fairly polled on the 
question it would unquestionably show 
an overwhelming majority against en- 
tering the American Union. Moreover, 
there are some weighty objections from 
the standpoint of the Americans them- 
selves to any such solution. The same 
interests that opposed the reciprocity 
treaty with Cuba would fight to the last 
against the unrestricted entry of Cuban 
produce that would follow inevitably 
if the island were given the same status 
aus Hawaii and became a Territory in- 
side the American Union; and many 
Americans, apart altogether from com- 
mercial considerations, would hesitate 
long before adding another race prob- 
iem to their anxieties and admitting to 
the Commonwealth an island that 
Americans are never likely to settle in 
to any large extent and that could only 
remain an alien and inferior part of the 
United States. The question, however, 
is one for the future, and probably the 
distant future, to settle in its own way. 
At present, though history forbids one 
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to be sanguine it looks as though the 
Cuban Republic might carry on for a 
number of years without external sup- 
port. If that hope proves fallacious 
and another collapse, like the one of 
1906, supervenes, the second of the 
three alternatives I have mentioned will 
probably come into play, and the Re- 
public will become a joint Cuban-Amer- 
ican instead of a purely native enter- 
prise. If that, too, were to break 
down, there might then arise, as a last 
resource, the question of annexation. 
But whatever the course of events, one 
may be sure that with their vast inter- 
ests in the island—interests that will 
be vaster still when the Panama Canal 
is open for traffic—Americans will 
never permit Cuba to lapse into dis- 
order, and that investors to whom those 
anything but blessed words, “Spanish- 
American Republic,” have become a 
warning full of painful memories, may 
safely make an exception in the case 
of the Pearl of the Antilles. 

If one turns from the political to the 
economic situation, there is a much 
pleasanter tale to record. Cuba is not 
only one of the most beautiful, but also 
one of the richest islands in the world. 
If it claimed to be absolutely the rich- 
est and the most beautiful, its title 
would be hard to disprove. “No bet- 
ter field for the expenditure of capital 
could be wished for,” was Mr. James 
Bryce’s summary of its possibilities 
some six or seven years ago; and a rough 
comparison of the trade returns shows 
that since the downfall of Spanish rule, 
Cuba’s exports have more than doubled, 
her total foreign trade has increased by 
£20,000,000, her staple industries, sugar 
especially, have greatly expanded, and 
that enterprises which a dozen years 
ago were in the first tentative ‘stage, 
such as fruit-farming and mining, are 
uow assured successes. American, 
British, and German capital to the sum 
of probably not less than £50,000,000 
has poured into the island, and its re- 
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sources, for practically the first time in 
Cuban history, are being systematically 
surveyed and developed. British trade 
has well kept pace with the general ad- 
vance; we stand to-day second in the 
list of Cuba’s exports and imports; and 
if direct communications were estab- 
lished between London and Havana, 
we might even hope to reduce the long 
and natural lead held by the United 
States. A large amount of British cap- 
ital has been invested in Cuban rail- 
ways, tobacco and sugar plantations, 
and telephones; and a _ considerable 
share of the bonds of the Republic is 
held in London. So far as one can 
see these are all enterprises with a 
bright and expanding future before 
them. Sugar in particular, to-day the 
largest and most flourishing of Cuban 
industries, appears to be on the thresh- 
old of a great development. In 1902 
the planters in Cuba, as throughout the 
West Indies, were thoroughly demoral- 
ized by the fall in prices, the competi- 
tion of the bounty-fed beet product, a 
lack of capital, and the Dingley tariff. 
Since then the bounties have been abol- 
ished; joint-stock companies command- 
ing ample capital and the best advice 
have at last given to the manufacture 
of sugar from the cane the same scien- 
tific and businesslike care that Ger- 
many has lavished on the beet; small 
plantations have been amalgamated; 
large mills equipped with the most up- 
to-date machinery have been erected; 
the Dingley tariff has been modified; 
prices have risen; and Cuba this year 
turned out a prodigious crop of 1,800,- 
000 tons, a fraction of which, for the 
tirst time in many years, found its way 
to Mincing Lane. With an assured 


command of the greatest sugar-consum- 
ing market in the world, with an ample 
supply of skilled labor, with some 5,000,- 
000 acres of land suitable for cane culti- 
vation and still undeveloped and with 
the knowledge that she can produce su- 
gar more cheaply than any other spot 
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in the world, and that her competitors 
in the American market are reaching 
the limit of their capacity, Cuba has no 
hesitation in regarding her sugar indus- 
try as still only at the beginning of its 
career. And what holds good for su- 
gar is equally applicable to numberless 
other forms of agricultural and indus- 
trial enterprise. In an article that re- 
cently appeared in the Westminster Ga- 
zette, I ventured to label Cuba “a sort 
of small-holder’s Paradise.” Its cli- 
mate, fertility, healthiness—the death- 
rate is only a little over 12 per 1,000— 
its abundant water-supply and rainfall, 
offer the planter an almost endless 
range of choice among the staple prod- 
ucts of the tropical and sub-tropical 
“Bananas, pineapples, figs, cit- 


zone. 
ron, yucca, sisal, cinnamon, oranges, 
lemons, limes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
egg-plant, cabbages, beans, melons, 


strawberries, cocoa, Sea-Island cotton, 
cocoanuts, molasses, potatoes, grapes, 
olives, and Indian corn, are all crops 
that flourish as if by magic. Cattle, 
swine, poultry and bees find themselves 
equally at home in Cuba, and there are 
large industries to be built up on the 
native supplies of sponges and textile 
plants, of heniquen. ramie or “China 
grass,” and jute especially. The Amer- 
icans have suddenly realized that there 
are over 10,000,000 acres of uncleared 
forest in Cuba, containing over fifty 
different varieties of hardwoods; there 
has been a great expansion in the out- 
put of copper, manganese and asphalt: 
railways have been considerably ex- 
tended; a telephone system will before 
long cover nearly the whole of the is- 
land; and the beauty of the scenery and 
the exquisite climate are rapidly rais- 
ing Cuba into a formidable rival of 
Jamaica and Florida as a winter resort. 
It may, indeed, be said without the 
least exaggeration that no one as yet 
has any idea of the potential wealth of 
Cuba. Only one-twentieth of the 
island is under any kind of cultivation; 
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resources hitherto have been 


its 
scarcely even surveyed, much less ex- 
ploited; “the recovered garden of Eden” 
has barely begun to reveal its treas- 
A country of which all that can 
be said with literal accuracy, is a coun- 
try that, short of such extremes of mis- 


ures.” 


The Fortnightly Review. 
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government as Spain was guilty of, is 
in the long run securely guarded 
against the effects of whatever follies 
its rulers choose to commit; its prosper- 
ity is assured and indestructible; even 
“politics” cannot hold it back. 

Sydney Brooks. 





THE SEVERINS. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 
Author of “The Kinsman,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Mrs. Walsingbam sat by the library 
fire and waited for Michael. He had 
written to tell Clara what time he 
would arrive, and Clara had arranged 
with her mother that she would be out 
at the time and come in when Mrs. 
Walsingham had said what it was 
necessary to say. Mrs. Walsingham 
feared that the interview would be dis- 
tressing, but in Clara's interests she 
could not shirk it. Unfortunately, Ag- 
nes Hyde was afflicted with a gossiping 
tongue, or rather she afflicted her 
friends and neighbors with it. What 
she knew, her little world knew, espe- 
cially if it were scandalous, and so the 
Walsinghams had heard Selma’s story 
at its worst and believed it. The won- 
der was that they had not been told the 
atrocious truth before, but they had not 
seen Agnes for months. They were not 
fond of her. It certainly was most un- 
fortunate that Michael belonged to 
such impossible people. Mrs. Walsing- 
ham reviewed her points of attack and 
waited thoughtfully. Then Michael 
came in. 

“Where is Clara?” he said after the 
usual greetings. 

“She had to pay a call—miles away,” 
said Mrs. Walsingham glancing at the 
clock. “But I expect her back soon.” 

She saw that Michael looked worn 
and unhappy and just now rather dis- 
appointed. He had doubtless expected 


to find Clara waiting for him, ard 
doubtless he felt anxious and uncertain 
about the family altitude. He had not 
mentioned his sister in his letter from 
Paris, but he must know that such sto- 
ries invariably become _ semi-public 
property. Mrs. Walsingham did not 
comment on his looking ill as she would 
have done in happier circumstances. 
He was sad and silent and she was sad 
and silent, as people are when they 
meet after a bereavement. 

Michael’s state of mind, however, was 
not exactly what Mrs. Walsingham pic- 
tured it. He felt worn out by the 
trouble of the last few days, but that 
was chiefly his mother’s doing. Her 
first question on his return had been 
about Selma, and when Michael told 
her the state of affairs she surprised 
him by taking the news to heart with 
distressing signs of grief. Mrs. Sev- 
erin was one of those people who wish 
others to feel the full blast of their 
emotions. When she wept it was 
bound to be in some one else’s arms, 
and she wept floods over Selma. She 
confessed that she had lately sent a 
considerable sum of money to Paris, 
and that while it lasted there was not 
much hope of getting her child to re- 
turn. She said that Michael did not 
know the world as she did, and that 
when once a man like Deminski got an 
impressionable girl like Selma into his 
power the worst might happen. and 
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that even if it didn’t happen people 
were talking in an unpleasant way and 
would talk still more when they knew 
of Selma’s last escapade. Michael sug- 
gested that no one need know of it, but 
Mrs. Severin said that if her grief could 
not speak her o’er-fraught heart would 
break, and that she must tell the true 
story, so that Miss Hyde's invented one 
should be proved a calumny. 

“No one you know has ever seen or 
heard of Miss Hyde,” Michael reminded 
his mother. ‘All you need say to any 
one is that Selma is with friends in 
Paris. It would be most unfair to 
Selma to say anything else.” 

But by the end of two days the young 
The 
his 

up 


man was sick of Selma’s name. 
he entered the house 
mother met him, shut herself 
with him, and went over the same 
ground of reminiscence and disastrous 
prophecy. She hinted that he ought 
to have brought Selma back with 
him, even if he had had to use bodily 
force. 

“You should just have taken her by 
the arm,” she began, and was rather 
hurt when Michael told her she talked 
nonsense. 

“TI have no more legal authority over 
Selma than I have over those girls next 
door,” he explained. “The only way 
to make her come home is to stop send- 
ing her money.” 

Then Mrs. Severin moaned and beat 
her breast and said that she had been 
born with a soft heart, and could not 
let her child starve, and that if Michael 
had not had an English education he 
would not expect it of her. Alto- 
gether it was no wonder that the young 
man felt sick of the whole business and 
looked forward to being with Clara 
again. He did not suppose that any 
one at Rutland-gate would have heard 
any gossip about Selma, and he was in- 
clined to leave them in ignorance. He 
wanted to find the Clara who soothed 
and cheered him, not the one who lifted 


moment 
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her dainty skirts and turned her back 
on his difficulties. 

“You went off in a great hurry on 
Saturday,” said Mrs. Walsingham, after 
they had talked for some minutes of 
indifferent matters. 

“Yes,” said Michael; “I’ve been to 
Paris, you know.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Walsingham, with 
a profound sigh, “I do know.” 

Michael looked up in surprise. 

“It is terrible for Clara,” continued 
Mrs. Walsingham; “if it had not been 
for that goose Agnes Hyde we might 
have kept it quiet; but she told us and 
will no doubt tell others.” 

“She certainly seems to be a goose,” 
said Michael. “What did she tell 
you?” 

“That your sister, in spite of all she 
could do to prevent it, had cast in her 
lot with two disreputable Russians who 
are not married to each other, and ia 

Mrs. Walsingham hesitated in visible 
embarrassment. 

“I had better hear the whole story 
as Miss Hyde tells it,” said Michael 
grimly. 

“Well—she says that there is another 
man—and that every one couples your 
sister's name with his. It really does 
sound a terrible story—if it is true.” 

“It isn’t true—in the sense Miss Hyde 
suggests. That woman ought to be 
muzzled.” 

“IT am not fond of her—but unfortu- 
nately she knows all our friends—and 
she is a terrible gossip. Have I your 
authority to contradict the story, Mi- 
chael?” 

“Yes,” said Michael, but he spoke 
gloomily, and stared with a frowning 
face at the fire. 

“Have you brought your sister home, 
then?” asked Mrs. Walsingham. 

“No. She refused to come.” 
“Where is she, then?” 
“Somewhere near Paris.” 
“Don't you know where?” 
“I don’t know her address.” 
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“Didn't you see her, then?” 

“Yes. Isaw her. It was no good. 
She believes in these people, and she is 
still with them. The first time I went 
to the house I saw my sister; the sec- 
ond time she had gone off with them 
and left no address.” 

“With all three of them?” 

“With all three of them—but there is 
no foundation for Miss Hyde's slan- 
ders.” 

“I trust not,” said Mrs. Walsing- 
ham. “But you can’t wonder if people 
take her view. Your sister seems to 
have committed a sort of social sui- 
cide, and when any one has done that 
they can’t be brought to life again. 
Couldn’t you have made her marry this 
man?” 

“I should be very sorry to see her do 
anything of the kind,” said Michael 
stiffly. 

Mrs. Walsingham looked at the beau- 
tiful rings on her beautiful hands. She 
felt shy and uncomfortable. 


“But, my dear Michael,” she said, 
“will the world in general take your 
view or Miss Hyde’s?” 


“Apparently it will take Miss 
Hyde's,” said Michael. 

“I am going to ask you not to speak 
of the matter to Clara,” Mrs. Walsing- 
ham went on after a little reflection. 

“Surely ” cried Michael, but she 
continued speaking. 

“It is her wish as well as mine. 
She has heard the story as Miss Hyde 
tells it. She knows, as far as a young 
inexperienced girl can, that your sis- 
ter is living with disreputable people. 
She feels the disgrace of it as keenly 
as I see you do yourself, Michael, and 
she says with her usual sense that there 
is only one way to meet it. She in- 
tends to behave to you and to every one 
else as if your sister did not exist— 
never had existed. She is wiped out 
of your lives by her own behavior.” 

“Very well,” said Michael slowly. 
“If that is Clara's wish I will respect 
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it—as far as she is concerned. I cer- 
tainly cannot explain people like these 
Russians and Deminski to a girl of her 
age. But I make no promises 
with regard to myself. When my sis- 
ter needs me I shall stand by her. I 
think she is extremely silly to take up 
with these people, but she is not wiped 
out of my life and never will be.” 

“TIT hope, for Clara’s sake, that you 
will stand at a sufficient distance,” said 
Mrs. Walsingham; and then Clara came 
in, pretty, gracious, and charmed to see 
Michael. If he looked worn and un- 
happy she did not observe it, and if he 
felt disappointed he tried not to show 
it. Mrs. Walsingham soon left them, 
and they spent an entertaining hour dis- 
cussing houses, neighborhoods, and 
color schemes for Clara’s future draw- 
ing-room. She had been to see a new- 
ly-married friend that and 
had come back enraptured with a rose- 
colored Aubusson carpet and panelled 
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walls. 

“But they have plenty of money,” 
said Clara; “we shall be poor.” 

“Are you clever at managing money?” 
asked Michael, thinking of his own peo- 
ple and their incapacity. 

“T never can see that it takes any 
cleverness,” said Clara promptly. “A 
man who has two shillings and spends 
half a crown is an idiot and ought not 
to be at large. If I had to live on a 
hundred a year to-morrow I should ar- 
range my life so that it cost ninety-five. 
I've no patience with fools.” 

“There are so many varieties,” said 
Michael. “Some of them have painted 
pictures and written poems.” 

“Oh! Artists! Well, I’m not an artist. 
They are tiresome people to deal with 
as a Tule.” 

“I suppose they are,” said Michael. 
Somehow Clara’s mood depressed him 
to-night. 

“I rather dislike them,” the girl con- 
tinued in her clear thin treble. “They 
give themselves absurd airs for no rea- 
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son atall. Look at Agnes Hyde. Was 
there ever a greater goose? She wraps 
herself in yellow rags and sniffs at 
me because I go to a good tailor— 
as if there was virtue in yellow rags 
—and you should hear the stuff she 
talks.” 

“IT should call her a goose rather 
than an artist,” said Michael. “There 
is some distinction, I believe, if you 
look closely enough,” and then without 
much reflection he added, “I wish you 
had told me what she was like six 
months ago.” 

“I told you she was a crank,” said 
Clara, and _ she _ stiffened slightly, 
showed a severe and frozen profile for 
a moment, and changed the subject. 
When Michael got up to go she asked 
him to come again next day to dinner. 

He refused. He knew that he was 
able just at present to be of consider- 
able help to his mother, and he felt 
angry with Clara. Her pose was ar- 
tificial, unkind, and, Michael thought, 
rather stupid. But he had found out 
long ago that her capacity had narrow 
limits and that a man soon reached the 
extreme edge of her mind. Clara, too, 
had made discoveries. Michael had 
captured her fancy, but the intimacy of 
a protracted engagement was gradually 
lighting depths in him that she could 
neither sound nor value. They made 
themselves felt when he did not agree 
with her judgment or allow himself to 
be impressed by her knowledge. Unex- 
pectedly she would get glimpses of a 
world where no one wanted or treas- 
ured her little cut-and-dried opinions, 
and then she would get angry. Ever 
since she was a child disapproval had 
stiffened her, because she always felt 
sure that she was in the right. Her 
parents were wax in her hands, and 
she imagined that her lover would be 
too. She saw that Michael was hurt 
and vexed now by her silence, but not 
for a moment did that make her in- 
clined to break it. In Clara’s expe- 


rience people came round sooner or 
later to her point of view. 

When Agnes Hyde had blurted out 
the disgraceful gossip about Michael’s 
sister, she had listened with a blank 
and chilly disapproval that left the tat- 
tling woman smarting, surprised, and 
furious. Instead of humiliating Clara 
she had humiliated herself. “Birds of 
a feather,” Clara’s cool disdainful air 
had seemed to say; and this was mani- 
festly unfair, for nothing would have 
induced Miss Hyde to practise the doc- 
trines she preached. She liked their 
sound and fury, but she would not have 
liked their consequences in her respect- 
able corner of the English world. Clara 
meanwhile waited till every one had 
gone, and then told her mother what 
lad happened. One of Michael's sis- 
ters had got herself talked about, and 
that odious Agnes Hyde knew it and 
would spread the story far and wide. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Walsingham, “she 
told me about it; but talk is not always 
true.” 

“When Michael comes back you must 
see him for me, Mummy,” said Clara; 
“and you must tell him that I never 
wish to hear the girl's name mentioned 
again. It is that dreadful girl, you 
know, who was on the sands and who 
went to Ailsa Head with us. Daddy 
will tell you what she was.” 

“But, my dear,” said Mrs. Walsing- 
ham, “Michael may not like that. This 
will be a great vexation to him. He 
may want to speak to you-——” 

“I refuse to hear a word about it,” 
said Clara vehemently. “Whether it is 
true or not, it is a horrid story.” 

So Clara had her way, and Michael 
found a blank wall of scorn and silence 
set between the trouble oppressing him 
and the girl who was to be his wife. 
Every time they met it made itself felt 
between them, and when they tried to 
get away from it they seemed to get 
further from each other too. 

For more than six months now Mi- 
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chael had been an intimate visitor at 
the house in Rutland-gate, and he had 
gradually been forced into a change of 
view. At first the civilization and 
downy comfort of the house impressed 
him. He liked order, doors that never 
banged, civil well-trained servants, 
bright silver, all the minutiae of life 
that sound so trivial and are so pleas- 
ant. In comparison with Clara’s home 
his own reminded him of a gipsy en- 
campment. Even now, when they 
were so few there and Camilla tried 
to please him, the standard of quiet and 
order was not a high one. But of late, 
when he was at Rutland-gate, other as- 
pects than the material ones had 
forced themselves on his notice. Its 
admirable management still appealed to 
him—to the Philistine in him, his sis- 
ters would have said. But over and 
over again of late Michael had found 
himself yawning, not actually, but in 
spirit, which is worse. The Walsing- 
ham atmosphere, like the Walsingham 
-arpets, was thick; thick and flat, and, 
if too much with you, stifling. Mi- 
chael used to tell himself what excel- 
lent people they were, solid, trust- 
worthy, and amiable; he used to sit at 
dinner opposite Clara’s unvarying 
pretty little face and find himself agree- 
ing with the unvarying propriety of 
the family opinions; and he would won- 
der what was the matter and why he 
did not feel as happy as he should. 

As time went on he wondered whether 
the discontent beginning to alarm him 
ever found an echo in Clara’s heart, and 
one evening, when they were by them- 
selves, he thought he would put out a 
feeler to make sure. Dinner had been 
even duller than usual because a cler- 
ical uncle and aunt from the country 
were staying in the house, and in their 
honor there had been more courses than 
usual and a heavier blight on the con- 
versation. During several courses the 
uncle, whose speech was halting and 
confused, described the loss of a Glad- 
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stone bag and its ultimate recovery; 
and the only fact Michael carried 
clearly away from this narrative was 
that the archdeacon possessed four 
pairs of blue striped socks, two of 
which had been darned. 

“I believe you darned them yourself, 
my dear,” he had said to his wife. 

“No, James,” she had replied; “Wil- 
kins does all the darning now.” 

“I am sure you used to darn beauti- 
fully, Selina,” the archdeacon had per- 
sisted. 

“When you curate I did, 
James,” said his wife, and then the 
talk had fastened on curates and their 
stipends. After dinner the four elders 
had gone to an oratorio and Michael 
went upstairs to the drawing-room, 
where Clara sat by the fire, with 
some embroidery in her hands. Fora 
little while Michael watched her deft, 
industrious fingers and her downcast 
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eyes. 

“I hope you won't want to do fancy 
work every evening after dinner when 
we are married,” he said at length. 

Clara was so surprised that she 
stopped her needle for a moment and 
looked up. 

“Why not?” she said. 

“It’s unsociable. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“I can listen. I never sit idle.” 

“Don’t you ever do anything you 
ought not to do?” said Michael. He 
got up and began to walk restlessly up 
and down the room. Clara’s face was 
bent over her embroidery again. She 
did not attempt to answer what Mi- 
chael said, because it was nonsense, 
and when people talk nonsense the wise 
ones do not answer them. But pres- 
ently Michael’s journeyings to and fro 
disturbed her. 

“I wish you would sit down,” she 
said; “I can’t count my stitches while 
you wander about in that way.” 

So Michael sat down and looked at 
her and hated himself. 
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“I wish we could be married to-mor- 
row,” he said at length. 

“Why?” said Clara absently; she had 
just finished a spray of honeysuckle, 
and was delighted with the way she 
had done it, and she wished that some 
one who could admire it with her was 
at hand instead of Michael. 

“I want to begin our life together,” 
said Michael. “Don't you?” 

“I can wait,” said Clara. 

“I would rather hurry things on,” 
said Michael. 

“We can’t do that,” said Clara with 
decision. 

“Why not?” 

“Daddy wouldn't like it 
one reason.” 

“I don’t believe he would mind. He 
wants us to have that house the Rich- 
ard Hydes are leaving, you know, and 
we should have to take it from June.” 

“That house won't do for us.” 

“Your father and I both think it 
will.” 

“But Mummy 
won't.” 

“I suppose that settles it,” said Mi- 
chael. 

“I think it does,” said Clara, choosing 
a thread of silk for the next spray. 

“But there are other houses,” per- 
sisted Michael. 

“It is too soon to take a house yet,” 
said Clara. “If we were to be married 
next May. ” 

The Times. 
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and I are sure it 
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a whole year 
from now and we have been 
engaged nearly six months! . 
Why should we put it off like that, 
Clara? Why do you wish it?” 

“I have had an invitation that I 
rather want to accept,” she said—“an 
invitation from the Underwoods to go 
to Algeria with them. We should be 
back by the end of March.” 

“Oh!” said Michael. 

“It has only just been arranged,” con- 
tinued Clara placidly. “The doctors 
say that Jessica must winter abroad, 
and she wants me to go with her.” 

“When would they start?” 

“In November. They will be in 
Scotland till then.” 

“So you propose to go away for six 
months? And I suppose you will be 
away most of the summer too?” 

“Yes,” said Clara, “I shall.” 

“I think,” said Michael, after a pause 
“that we had better be married in the 
autumn. If you want to see Algeria 
we can go there for our honeymoon.” 

“IT have promised Jessica,” said 
Clara; “I can’t go back from a prom- 
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ise.” 

“You promised 
chael. 

“I am breaking no promise to you,” 
said Clara, and Michael saw from 
the set of her mouth that nothing he 
could say would move her from her 
decision. 


me first,” said Mi- 


(To be continued.) 
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It is true in education, as in politics 
and religion, that human beings are 
much more divided and set at enmity 
by phrases than by principles. The 
schoolboy who expressed a wish that 
all Fenians should be shot, when asked 
what a Fenian was, said that he was a 


man who ate mustard with mutton. I 
take for granted that all who are inter- 
ested in education are aiming at the 
same thing, namely, to make the best 
of the mental faculties of the children 
taught, rather than to turn out a mere 
type, and that the difference between 
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educationists, where a difference ex- 
ists, is one of method rather than of 
principle. I suspect that what really 
underlies the controversy between clas- 
sicists and modernists lies much fur- 
ther back than a mere question of sub- 
jects and methods. It is much more 
a question of the extent to which one 
believes in the malleability of the hu- 
man mind. I do not wholly believe in 
its malleability, or in the power of edu- 
cation to implant faculties; and the only 
safe principle is, I think, to discern 
what a child’s faculties and aptitudes 
are, and to develop them. Indeed, in- 
tellectual faculty seems to me very 
much like water. It has a steady bias 
of its own. You can force it uphill if 
you have time and strength enough, but 
vou get more out of it by finding the 
channels in which it will naturally flow. 

Undoubtedly the first result to aim 
at in education is the ultimate effi- 
ciency, civic and social, of the person 
educated. About that all are agreed. 
The theory of the classicist is that clas- 
sical study is the most perfect educa- 
tional instrument. and that a mind 
trained on classical lines is capable of 
adapting itself, to any mental task that 
it has te perform. The fallacy which 
seems to me to underlie that theory is, 
that while -it is undoubtedly true of a 
high order of intellect, yet it is not true 
of average and inferior minds—that is 
to say, of the large majority of minds. 
If the ordinary person is to calculate 
quickly and correctly, or to play the 
piano, he must be taught calculation 
and the piano. If he is taught logic 
and the use of the bassoon, he may or 
he may not be a proficient in those ex- 
ercises, but he will not necessarily be 
able to apply the processes to a differ- 
ent medium of action. It is, in fact, 
the power of adaptability—which 
means a considerable degree of imag- 
ination—which differentiates minds, 
and average minds are not adaptable. 
Here, then, we are met by a practical 
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difficulty at the outset. If a boy is to 
be trained to take an efficient place in 
the world, he must be trained to do 
what he is going todo. If it is impor- 
tant that he should be able to express 
himself clearly in his own language, to 
read and write French correctly, to cal- 
culate accurately, he must be taught 
these actual accomplishments. The 
convinced classicist says that if a boy 
is well trained in classics he will be in 
a position to learn how to deal with 
his own language and with French. I 
do not deny that he may be in a posi- 
tion to do so, if he is taught; but that 
means a prolongation of his education, 
the impressionable 
years are gone. I gave a great deal of 
thought to this point I was a 
schoolmaster, and made careful observ- 
ations, and my conclusion was that a 
classical training did not in most cases 
lead to practical efficiency, and, what 
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when 


was more melancholy still, it did not 
even seem to lead to classical efficiency. 
I further concluded that the reason 
was that the subject was hard and un- 
attractive to the majority of minds, and 
that mental discipline without intellec- 
tual interest was a deadening process. 

Now the above point is a practical 
one, and I am very far from holding 
that practical efficiency is the only end 
of education. I think that a theory of 
education which only aims at practical 
efficiency is a very feeble and material- 
istic affair. But I hold that efficiency 
is a sine qua non for all that, and, to 
speak frankly, that any education 
which does not produce some degree of 
efficiency is not only a wrong system, 
but a fraudulent system. 

When I came to look further into the 
question, the dilemma became more 
melancholy still. I said to myself, 
“Granted that these boys have not been 
trained in practical efficiency, at least 
I may expect to find them alert and 
clear-headed, with intellectual tastes 
and sympathies.” But I could detect 
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nothing of the kind. They had learned 
to take an interest in nothing—indeed, 
often to suspect all book-knowledge of 
dulness and dreariness. They had no 
intellectual curiosity, and as for sym- 
pathy, they called a boy who cared for 
books by a hard name. They had sub- 
mitted, many of them, to their clas- 
sical discipline good-humoredly and obe- 
diently enough, and had turned for re- 
lief to games and gossip. They did not 
believe that their education led any- 
where, and they did not enjoy it. It 
had been, in fact, a kind of intellectual 
Nihilism. 

That is the history of my educational 
theories, such as they are, and I can 
only say in extenuation that I began 
as a whole-hearted believer in the 
classics; and I may add that I never 
attempted to undermine the faith of 
my pupils in them, but taught classics 
as energetically and faithfully as I 
could. Moreover, I was personally in- 
terested in classical literature, and it 
more than once amused me to find that 
I was one of the very few classical 
masters at Eton who frequently read 
the classics in the holidays for his own 
amusement. I say all this with no de- 
sire of self-justification, but simply to 
show that if I came to disbelieve in the 
classics as a general vehicle of edu- 
cation, it was not for any lack of per- 
sonal sympathy with and interest in 
chem. 

Now the reason why I believe that 
the educational situation with regard 
to the classics has changed in the last 
fifty years is this. The whole world 
seems to me to have undergone a great 
awakening. I believe that in the days 
to come this last century will be re- 
garded as a Renaissance infinitely more 
important than the mediszeval Renais- 
sance. In the old Renaissance the 
world awoke to a sense of poetry and 
beauty, and to a belief in ideas. In 
the last century the world has awak- 
ened to a much larger thing, so large 
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that I can find no word for it. The old 
Renaissance made humanity interested 
in itself; the new Renaissance has: ~ 
made men interested in the scheme of 
things, of which humanity is but a small , 
part. Science, or rather the scientific 
method, has revolutionized thought, by ~~ 
substituting investigation for intuition. 
The result has been an immense acces- 
sion of problems, subversive and con- 
structive, an absolutely unlimited in- 
quisitiveness, the extension of the in- 
dividual horizon into the social hori- 
zon, a belief in the importance of evi- 
dence, and many other novel conditions. 
The increase of books and journals, of 
the facilities of communication, the in- 
vention of telephone and _ telegraph, 
have tended to put all humanity into an 
almost appalling juxtaposition. The 
result is, it seems to me, entirely to 
change all the conditions of educa- 
tion, and to make it absolutely essen- 
tial to communicate, I will not say en- 
cyclopeedic knowledge, but a wholly 
different kind of knowledge. A well- 
educated man, it seems to me, must 
nowadays have some knowledge of 
science, of history, of geography in its 
extended sense, and of modern litera- 
ture. It is a tremendous programme, 
but to cast boys upon the world igno- 
rant of the meaning and the scope of 
the new ideas seems to me to forfeit all 
claim to the name of education. Many 
of these ideas are simple enough in real- 
ity, but the terminology of them must 
be understood. It is the want of clear- 
ness of thought that retards intelligent 
progress far more than any ignorance 
of literary canons. 

Now a system of classical education, 
if it is of any value at all—and I do not 
deny its value—seems to me to demand 
the whole of an average boy’s time and 
thought. There is something to be said 
for making a boy really familiar with 
Greek ideas and Roman methods; but 
unless a certain stage is reached, 
classical study becomes a mere tortur- 
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ing kind of gymnastic. I believe that 
the time for monopoly is past. No one 
hopes to eject science and French, his- 
tory and geography, from the curricu- 
lum. And to retain classical studies as 
part of the curriculum appears to me 
like retaining a couple of mice to nib- 
ble at a cheese! 

And then there is a further point. 
The classicists plead for the retention 
of classics in the curriculum in the in- 
terests of literature. No one is more 
profoundly convinced than myself of 
the vital necessity of keeping the liter- 
ary element in education, and it is in 
the interests of literature that I plead 
for their withdrawal. I hold that the 
time now allotted to the study of 
classical literature in the congested cur- 
riculum is time not given to literature, 
but withdrawn from it. If it were 
possible in the time at the disposal of 
teachers, and by any method, to give 
boys that sense of familiarity with the 
language and literary values of Greek 
or Latin which is essential to all intel- 
lectual enjoyment, I should say that it 
might be advisable to retain one of the 
two, though I am not even certain of 
that. The difficulty is a very crucial 
one. From the point of view of liter- 
ature, Greek has incomparable advan- 
tages. On the other hand, Latin is so 
closely involved with the very texture 
of our own and of most modern lan- 
guages that it seems impossible to eject 
it. If the classicists could combine for 
either Greek or Latin, and frankly 
abandon the other, I believe that they 
could retain one. But the recent ac- 
tion of Oxford in the direction of the 
abolition of compulsory Greek, and the 
still more inconsistent action of Cam- 
bridge in -demanding Greek for en- 
trance, but abandoning it for pass de- 
grees, seems to point to the rejection of 
Greek. As a piece of policy, I believe 
that the classicists ought to coalesce on 
Latin. I will not wish them success, 
but I de not prognosticate failure. 
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I do not at all wish the older sub- 
jects to be persecuted, but I do desire 
that no subjects should be privileged. 
Possibly the deprivation of privilege 
may be regarded as a sort of persecu- 
tion, but that is inevitable. I ear- 
nestly desire the right people to have 
the opportunity of learning Greek and 
Lativ, but I also want to see a great 
elasticity of alternatives; a very simple 
core of general education, excluding all 
debateable subjects, and full opportu- 
nity to cultivate aptitudes. 

It was long ago that Matthew Arnold 
said, in one of the reports in which he 
lifted up his voice in melodious lament, 
that the one fatal deficiency in all de- 
partments among the children being ed- 
ucated in England was that they had 
no vocabulary. Of course, literary en- 
joyment of any kind is impossible with- 
out vocabulary. There are perhaps a 
few elect spirits, but a very small per- 
centage, who take a positive delight in 
the music of unknown words. George 
Eliot speaks of the curious thrill which 
the sound of unfamiliar words gave to 
Maggie Tulliver—the same sort of 
pleasure as the weapons of savage 
races or the horns of strange animals. 
But this is a rare artistic faculty, and 
for most children a word is only inter- 
esting in so far as it conjures up an 
idea. No one feels more strongly than 
myself the paramount necessity in edu- 
‘ation of having to deal with a lan- 
guage not one’s own, but as a mental 
stimulus and as a mental corrective. 
But my belief is that most minds are 
not elastic enough to take in more 
than a single alien vocabulary, and that 
real familiarity with one vocabulary is 
worth a hundred times more than an 
indistinct acquaintance with two or 
three vocabularies. I would, therefore, 
concentrate all our forces on one alien 
language. I do not myself very much 
care what this language is, but I should 
personally be disposed to think that it 
must be French, both from the point of 
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view of literature and convenience. I 
would then base all linguistic and lit- 
erary training on French and English, 
and I would give opportunities for ex- 
pansion according to special aptitude. 
As it seems to be clear that intellectual 
pressure is apt to be dangerous up to 
the age of fifteen, and that between fif- 
teen and twenty-three there is little 
danger of mental overwork, I would 
concentrate all linguistic and literary 
study up to the age of fifteen on Eng- 
lish and French, together with simple 
history and geography, arithmetic, and 
elemenetary science; and at that age I 
would begin bifurcation. If it is clear 
that there is linguistic aptitude, I 
would go on possibly to German; if 
there is both linguistic and literary apt- 
titude, I would add Latin or Greek, or 
even both, but in that case probably 
omitting German. The insuperable 
difficulty, to my mind, of making Latin 
the one alien language—in spite of the 
obvious logical advantages of its gram- 
mar—is its lack of any literature really 
attractive to the immature mind. If 
Latin is to be the one other language, 
then a suitable literature must be made, 
The immense amount of fiction exist- 
ing nowadays, and the paramount at- 
traction of imaginative narrative, is a 
natural tendency, a natural force which 
it is absurd to overlook or to contemn. 
Latin must be in a position to compete 
with the attractions of English and 
French imaginative literature; and I 
must say that it appears to me to be 
a very artificial sort of process to famil- 
arize children with Latin for the sake 
of literary influences, and then to sup- 
ply the literature to meet the need cre- 
ated. Of course, one would hope to in- 
troduce children of literary tastes to 
Virgil and even Horace, whose crisp 
fancy and businesslike morality seem to 
have a natural kinship with the English 
mind; but just as one could not really 
nurture a taste for English literature 
entirely on Tennyson and Byron, so one 


must in Latin provide a more elastic 
pabulum. But to familiarize children 
with Latin in order to introduce them 
to Ceesar and Cicero’s philosophical! 
writings seems to me a path that is 
bound to end in disillusionment and dis- 
gust. I cannot believe in any literary 
training which does not feed the imag- 
ination and the heart, and I do not hon- 
estly believe that this can be done by 
turning the back on the world as it 
now is. - If it were within the range 
of practical politics to make Greek the 
staple classical language, I could not 
urge the same objections, though there 
is a different range of objections which 
might be urged. But I will not confuse 
the issue by going into this, because, 
even if all educators were agreed upon 
discarding Latin and modern languages 
in favor of Greek, I do not think that 
public opinior would permit it. 

It appears to me that the probable 
outcome of these intricate conditions 
existing in secondary education at the 
present time is a dangerous one. It is 
felt so strongly by the classicists that, 
for the sake of the better minds a 
strong tincture of the classics is advis- 
able in education, that the education of 
average and inferior intellects is delib- 
erately subordinated to the advantages 
of retaining a system which seems to 
work well with minds of higher quality. 
But meanwhile those very minds are 
being, by the pressure of examination 
and parental insistence, more and more 
drawn off in the direction of specializa- 
tion. Specialization is becoming-a very 
serious feature of public-school educa- 
tion. It has been gradually conceded, 
and, the precedent once established, it 
becomes very hard to resist the claims 
of parents. I remember cases where a 
plea for a boy to be allowed to special- 
ize was met by the argument that the 
boy’s aptitude for the particular sub- 
ject, though apparently a real one, was 
not sufficiently marked to make special- 
ization desirable. To which the parent 
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tended to reply that there was all the 
more reason why the boy should be al- 
lowed to specialize, because a limitation 
of studies was the one chance of the 
boy becoming really efficient; and this 
argument is hard to resist. But I can- 
not help feeling that specialization is a 
real danger; though it is not a practical 
danger in the case of brilliant boys with 
intellectual curiosity and alert habits of 
mind, because they can be trusted to 
pick up general knowledge for them- 
selves. But if the main stream of the 
curriculum were kept sufficiently sim- 
ple, it would be possible, I think, to em- 
phasize aptitude, without that narrow- 
ing limitation of view, which comes to 
plodding minds through excessive re- 
striction of interests. 

Briefly, then, to summarize the cur- 
riculum I have designed, it would be 
this. Up to the age of fifteen I would 
teach all boys English and French liter- 
ature, English and French composition, 
arithmetic, history and geography, and 
elementary science. After fifteen I 
would retain this curriculum for all in- 
ferior intelligences, but for boys of 
more definite ability I would then allow 
special emphasis to be laid on linguis- 
tic, historical, mathematical, or scie- 
tific subjects. I am here concerned 
with the linguistic and literary branch 
in particular, and I would at this point 
add for boys with such aptitudes Latin 
or German, and at a later time Greek if 
evidence of classical ability were forth- 
coming. I should like to make it pos- 
sible for a university pass degree to be 
taken on the subjects of the original 
curriculum; and if it were objected that 
the range would be too restricted, I 
should reply that this would be com- 
pensated for by the standard being con- 
siderably higher. I should thus hope 
to arrive at two results—the first, that 
the boys of average and inferior intel- 
lect would be efficiently equipped, and 
able to enter to a certain extent into 
the current interests of the day; as a 
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second result I should hope to encour- 
age special aptitudes of an intellectual 
and scientific kind; while it seems to me 
that for the boys with real classical 
ability, whose interests I have every 
wish to consult, it would leave them in 
quite as satisfactory a position as the 
present process; indeed, in a better po- 
sition, because they could go ahead at 
their own pace, instead of having to 
draw a train of indifferent and ineffi- 
cient minds behind them. The great re- 
sult which would, I believe, follow from 
the scheme, would be the avoidance 
of the heartrending waste of energy 
and mental gymnastic involved in tak- 
ing boys along an uncongenial path too 
far to enable them to devote time and 
interest to congenial subjects, but not 
far enough to enable them to master 
the subject, which they ultimately 
abandon in incompetence and disgust. 
The great misfortune of the present 
system is that though results which are 
not wholly to be despised can be ob- 
tained in classics by really enthusiastic 
and stimulating teachers, yet the in- 
trinsic attraction of the subject is not 
sufficient to prevent boys, to whom clas- 
sics are really uncongenial, from de- 
pending helplessly upon the personality 
of the teacher. Because the result of 
education ought not to be the teaching 
of boys uncongenial things by a bril- 
liant tour de force on the part of the 
teacher, but enabling them to learn con- 
genial things for love of the subject. 
The result of the former system is to 
produce boys who can get but disquiet- 
ing glimpses of a promised land which 
they cannot hope to reach; while the re- 
sult of the latter would, I hope, be that 
education would be not a superimposed 
sort of accomplishment, but a real and 
vital process of mental and intellectual 
growth. At present the classical train- 
ing seems to me too often to be a sort 
of topiary art—the carving of yew- 
trees into peacocks and cubes; whereas 
education ought to be a kind of for- 
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estry, giving each tree the full advan- 
tages of congenial soil and water and 
room to grow. No one desires educa- 
tion to be an amusing sort of gardening, 
but a natural expansion and a flourisb- 
ing growth. 

Which, then, it may be asked, are the 
right kind of boys, and perhaps girls, to 
be trained on classical lines? I would 
say at once that all whose work in the 
world is likely to be the use of words, in 
the widest sense, ought to be trained in 
Latin, and, if possible, in Greek. By 
these I mean future members of what 
are loosely called the learned pro- 
fessions—teachers, lawyers, the clergy, 
all kinds of writers of English. 
These ought to be taught, to 
extent, the history and force of 
language, the evolution and _ signifi- 
cance of ideas. It would be dif- 
ficult, I admit, to use English forcibly 
and correctly without a knowledge of 
the Latin element in our terminology; 
moreover, for such students prose com- 
position in Latin would have considera- 
ble value, provided that a stage can be 
reached at which familiarity with the 
vocabulary of Latin is such as to avoid 
a mere mechanical waste of time. But 
for the majority of pupils of this type 
I would not attempt any composition in 
Greek, because the general resemblance 
of usage in the two languages, com- 
bined with the particular differences, 
tend, I think, as a rule to render the 
simultaneous mastery of the two lan- 
guages insecure. Greek, if added at 
all, should, except in the case of boys 
of scholarship standard, be merely read 
with a view to literary appreciation. 

But when one comes to consider the 
case of boys destined to pursuits in 
which the literary use of words plays 
no part, the object of literary instruc- 
tion should be as far as possible to 
stimulate and awaken interest. For 
such boys—by which I mean those des- 
tined for Army or Navy or for busi- 
ness of any kind—the main object is, if 
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possible, to induce them to use their 
leisure profitably and sensibly. It 
may be asserted that very few clas- 
sically trained boys, except those on the 
highest rungs of the ladder—and very 
few, I am afraid, even of them—ever 
turn to the classics as the censolation 
and occupation of leisure. What aver- 
age minds do turn to, as a rule, is the 
lightest and most sensational form of 
fiction; but I cannot help believing that, 
if all boys were trained to familiarity 
with English and European master- 
pieces of literature, they might acquire 
a taste for books of a higher quality. 
Of course, schools cannot hope to turn 
out a race of perfectly cultured persons, 
but if the hours presumably devoted to 
literature were actually devoted to lit- 
erature, instead of to painful gymnas- 
tic, then I believe that there would, at 
all events, be some hope of forming a 
higher standard of literary taste and 
interest, and of implanting in many 
minds a belief in the possibilities of 
literary enjoyment, which can hardly 
be said to result from the ordinary 
classical system. If it is said—and it 
may fairly be said—that one cannot 
predicate a complete success from such 
a reform, and that the risk is too great, 
I would only say that the risk is justi- 
fiable, because of the extremely nega- 
tive and unsatisfactory results of the 
present system. 

Professor Henry Sidgwick once said, 
half seriously, half humorously, that 
the tragedy of his life had been that he 
had not lived to see the abolition of 
compulsory Greek at the universities. 
In his essay on the subject of classical 
teaching, in the Essays on a Liberal 
Education, he states the case as fairly 
and as canuidly as I think it can be 
stated. And it may be interesting to 
compare with this the deliberate state- 
ment of Mr. Arthur Sidgwick on the 
subject of teaching Greek at schools, 
because I suppose he has done as much 
as any man alive to popularize the sub- 
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ject. He, when a schoolmaster at 
Rugby, made, by permission of the 
head-master, a series of experiments by 
teaching Greek to boys of every sort 
of standard of ability in all parts of the 
school in his unoccupied hours, and he 
said that he came to the conclusion that 
Greek was not a subject adapted for 
ordinary minds. That seems to me a 
very strong testimony indeed, and evi- 
dence which it is hard to controvert. 
My belief about the whole subject is 
that in education, as in all great social 
processes, there is a strong transform- 
ing force moving behind the efforts and 
theories of individuals. I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible to retard or to 
outrun this force very much. It has 
its static and its dynamic periods, and 
it is passing now through one of the 
latter. Of course, tradition and mo- 
nopoly are strong static forces, but 


when the transforming power is ur- 
gently at work, a vague sense of discon- 
tent makes itself felt in many minds at 
once; and the pressure of this, when it 


finds forcible expression, is exerted 
slowly but surely. I believe that at the 
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present time this discontent is very 
strong, and the only wise policy for 
educators is to recognize it and to com- 
promise. If the claims of classical ex- 
ponents are unduly pressed, I have little 
doubt that the end will be an educa- 
tional revolution, in which the classical 
theory will go to the wall; and it is 
this which 1 wish, in the interests of 
the best culture, to avoid. The point is 
to make the old run smoothly into the 
new. If the boys for whom the ac- 
quirement of classical culture is too ex- 
pensive of time and energy to be prac- 
ticable are released from the yoke, and 
if the forces of the classicists are united 
in adapting their ideals to the right ma- 
terial, the best results will be attained. 
But if they keep the valves down too 
long, then I believe that the whole edu- 
cational system will be reformed with 
a violence and a haste which will be 
wholly deplorable. It is in the inter- 
ests of practical efficiency, of literary 
culture, and of intellectual liberty that 
I plead for a reconstruction of the clas- 
sical claims, and for a liberal modern- 
ization of the secondary curriculum. 
Arthur C. Benson. 
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Seattered over the immensity of the 
Western Pacific, and under and about 
the girdle of the equator, there may be 
seen upon the map of the world points 
less than pin-pricks, which represent 
the islands of Micronesia. Of these 
the principal groups are the Caroline, 
Marshall, Gilbert, and Ellice Islands— 
the first two forming a German, the lat- 
ter a British Protectorate. South of the 
Marshall Islands and west of the Gil- 
berts lie two small islands only 180 
miles apart. The  northernmost—- 
Nauru, or Pleasant Island, lying just 
within the dividing line between the 
spheres of German and British influ- 
ence in Micronesia—is an appanage of 
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the Marshall Islands, and is governed 
from Jaluit,.the capital of that group; 
while Ocean Island, “Panapa,” is a 
British possession, and is also the head- 
quarters of the British Gilbert and El- 
lice Islands’ Protectorate. There are 
few more lonely wastes of water in the 
world than those where lie these is- 
lands; and Panapa, of which I shall at- 
tempt to give some account, was not 
discovered until 1804 by the ship Ocean, 
from which vessel it has derived its 
English name; while Pleasant Island, 
or Nauru, was first seen by the Hunter 
in 1798. Ocean Island lies only fifty- 
two miles south of the equator, and in 
the full rush of the equatorial current, 
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which, streaming across the mid-Pacific 
from east to west, runs past the island 
with a varying strength of from one to 
three miles an hour. From the early 
years of the last century the island was 
a well-known calling-place for whaling- 
ships, which came there to buy “hogs” 
and to diversify the monotonous sea ra- 
tions of their year-long cruises. But 
although these visits were no doubt 
fairly numerous, any lengthy stay at 
the island must always have been im- 
possible, since there is no anchorage at 
which even a modern full-powered 
steamer can lie with any degree of safe- 
ty. Steam must be kept up all the 
time so as to to leave at a moment's no- 
tice, even though these vessels are 
moored to the splendid series of buoys 
which are now within two cables’ 
length of the reef and in 200 fathoms 
of water. 

There are at present 475 aboriginal 
inhabitants, the remains of a popula- 
tion which only forty years ago num- 
bered over 1000; and they are the own- 
ers of an island which, although only 
1500 acres in extent, had a total trade 
with the Commonwealth of Australia 
alone valued in 1908 at £314,000, and 
which in that year exported one-twen- 
lieth of the whole world’s supply of 
phosphate. Probably no richer island 
of the same size exists: I am sure that 
there is none more curious. I first vis- 
ited the place in 1896, and found it in 
the occupation of a purely native com- 
munity. All communication with the 
outer world was then restricted to the 
vceasional visit of a Sydney steamer, 
which called in passing to buy shark 
fins and tails for export to China. The 
day was fine, and the sea (for Ocean 
Island) slight, and I well remember the 
natives coming off in their canoe with 
bundles of shark fins, and their extreme 
anxiety to exchange their murderous- 
looking spears and swords edged with 
shark’s teeth for glass bottles, with 
which I suppose they shaved them- 


selves and cut each other’s hair. The 
men were a fine athletic race, wonder- 
fully clever in managing their outrigger 
canoes, and rather dark in color when 
compared with the Gilbert Islanders, 
the result of their constant exposure to 
the equatorial sun while fishing, clothed 
with but a scanty kilt of grass or pan- 
danus fibre. They spoke the purest 
Gilbertine, and are beyond question 
members of that race: their tattooing 
closely resembled that of the Gilbert 
Islanders, with whom I was well ac- 
quainted. Since the current was 
strong, and it was impossible for us to 
anchor, the vessel stood “off and on” 
while the barter of shark fins for 
“trade” was in progress, and I only 
landed for a short time at the village 
of Uma, on the south-east corner of the 
island, at a spot protected to some small 
extent by a point of the reef upon 
which an enormous ocean swell was 
breaking. I little thought as I walked 
about among the curious natives, fol- 
lowed by a troop of delightful-looking 
clamorous children, that under my feet 
lay wealth beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice, and that in thirteen years’ time I 
should again visit the island, to find 
railways, electric light, and telephones 
installed, and to see four or five 6000- 
ton steamers waiting to carry away the 
very ground on which I stood. In 
1896 the last white man who lived on 
Ocean Island, a relic of some dozen 
who once dwelt there, had died, and 
there was no European left. In 1908 
there were 80 white employés of the Pa- 
cific Phosphate Co., 350 Japanese, and 
some 700 laborers of the Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, besides the 470 aborig- 
inal natives who still survive. 

The discovery of the immense poten- 
tial wealth of Ocean Island is one of 
the romances of the Pacific, and for 
the exact truth of the story I am not 
prepared to vouch, but of its general 
accuracy there is no question. A piece 
of phosphate rock which was brought 
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to Sydney on board a steamer which 
called off Ocean Island in 1896 or 1897, 
lay in the office of the Pacific Islands 
Co., in Sydney, for many months, and 
was used, it is said, to keep an office 
door open. The stone attracted the at- 
tention of a man in the service of the 
Company, who had a wide experience 
of the islands in the Pacific from which 
guano and phosphate had been for years 
collected. He expressed his opinion 
that the specimen in the office would be 
found to contain phosphate of lime. 
The office did not agree with him, but 
he persisted, and had the stone sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis. The re- 
sult amply confirmed his view, and 
gave a percentage of 80 per cent of 
pure phosphate of lime (which is, I be- 
lieve, the highest known), and further 
revealed none of those mineral impuri- 
ties found in many other such prod- 
ucts. As the result, a steamer visited 
Ocean Island with the discoverer, who 
lived there for some months and, af- 
ter his investigation, arrived at the as- 
tounding conclusion that almost the 
whole island consisted of pure phos- 
phate of lime of the same wonderfully 
high grade as the first specimen. Here, 
then, was an immense fortune in view, 
for the lowest estimate placed the phos- 
phate deposit at many millions of tons, 
und ‘the gradual exhaustion of the 
wheat-growing areas of the civilized 
world, and the intense cultivation of 
Japan, demanded an ever-increasing 
supply of this great fertilizing product. 
An agreement was made with the na- 
tive chiefs and people of the island for 
the removal of the phosphate. a ship-of- 
war declared the island a possession 
(not a Protectorate), and finally, a lease 
was obtained from the Crown giving 
the Company the sole right to export 
phosphate from Ocean Island. By this 
tenure the island is now held, and year 
by year improvements are made in the 
methods of winning and shipping the 
rock. Long iron and concrete canti- 
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lever piers jut out over the narrow 
fringing reef, and by means of capa- 
cious surf-boats loaded at these wharfs, 
and splendidly handled by native 
crews, over 1100 tons of phosphate can 
be shipped in one working day. Large 
steamers take the product to all parts 
of the world, the chief purchasers be- 
ing perhaps the Japanese. And so this 
lonely rock, barren and desolate, sup- 
porting a struggling native community, 
has become a focus of extraordinary 
commercial activity, an important ship- 
ping centre, and the richest island in 
the Western Pacific. 

I am, however, not so much con- 
cerned with this interesting but commer- 
cial phase of the history of Ocean Is- 
land as with the appearance and for- 
mation of, and the life upon, this won- 
derful place. The natives are very in- 
teresting, and provide a striking exam- 
ple of the colonization of Pacific Island 
Sporades from a parent stock by means 
of the regular currents and winds 
which prevail in this immense ocean. 

The island is roughly round in shape, 
save for a bay which extends for about 
three-quarters of a mile along the 
southern face, and in which is the only 
natural landing-place for boats or 
canoes. The diameter is about the 
same, north and south and east and 
west, roughly 1% mile, and the high- 
est point is about 280 feet over the 
sea-level. The coral reef which clings 
closely to the coast all round the island 
is at no place more than 150 yards 
broad (in some places it is far nar- 
rower), and beyond the edge of the 
reef the water deepens very rapidly, 
the land running down at an angle of 
45 degrees, so that at 1200 feet horizon- 
tal distance from the shore there is a 
depth of 1200 feet of water. A couple 
of miles out to sea there are probably 
12,000 feet. Thus the island forms the 
almost circular top of a very steep and 
very symmetrical submarine mountain. 
It is plain that at one period even this 
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summit must have been submerged, for 
the whole framework of the island is 
composed of coral, which occurs as 
plentifully on the higher levels as on 
the sea-beach. Moreover, the land ap- 
pears to be rising, as seems to be shown 
by the very curious system of terraces, 
of which the first is formed by the pres- 
ent reef; the next occurs at the height 
of about 150 feet, and runs all round 
the island; whilst the top is almost 
quite flat, and about 250 feet above sea- 
level. The coast-line is composed for 
the most part of a wellnigh impenetra- 
ble belt of the most curious coral pin- 
nacles, about 30 feet in height, roughly 
conical, and weathered to the most ex- 
traordinary degree of sharpness. I 
have seen some pinnacles in this belt 
almost the shape of a church spire, and 
so sharply pointed that it would be 
painful to rest the hand heavily on 
the top. But these pinnacles are of 
every imaginable shape and size and 
form, round more than half of the cir- 
cumference of the island, and form a 
barrier, only traversed by two native 
tracks winding round the basés of these 
conical coral rocks like the paths in a 
maze, and showing distinct traces of 
the handiwork of man. Away from 
these two paths I have often tried to 
get through this natural barrier, but I 
have never been successful, and the 
ruin of my clothes and boots bore tes- 
timony to its nature. Above this 
fringe of pinnacles a gentle slope leads 
up to the first terrace, and the pin- 
nacles, which are almost as numerous 
here as in the lower belt, are packed 
in a deep layer of pure phosphate. It 
is not until this is removed by digging 
that the tops of the coral pinnacles ap- 
pear. Further excavation, generally 
by blasting, for an average depth of 
about 30 feet, brings one down to their 
basis and to the coral skeleton of the 
island. This skeleton itself is, how- 
ever, not solid, but is pierced by count- 
less galleries and caves of unknown 


extent and, in places, of great depth. 
I have known 600 feet of fishing-line to 
be lowered into one cavity without 
touching any bottom. 

From this second terrace rises the 
final slope to the summit of the island, 
which is almost flat, the surface con- 
sisting of pure phosphate over the 
same formation of coral pinnacle. All 
over the island, except in the belt near- 
est to the reef, the interstices between 
the pinnacles are filled with phosphate, 
and in some cases the chemical action 
which has created this wonderful place 
has turned what appear to have once 
been pinnacles of pure coral into pure 
phosphate. How this all happened, 
what ages of time have passed since 
the island first rose from the sea, a 
bristling mass of coral peaks, since 
weathered or worn into needle points, 
by what unnumbered generations of 
millions of sea-birds the original de- 
posit of guano was made, and by what 
process that deposit became trans- 
formed and solidified into rock phos- 
phate,—all these questions are pre- 
sented by the physical structure of the 
island. No satisfactory answer has 
ever yet been given to them. The 
phosphate rock now exported from 
Ocean Island looks like ordinary stone, 
and must be subjected to the severe ac- 
tion of acids before it releases the fer- 
tilizing elements which are attributed 
to its animal origin. 

The vegetation of the island is lim- 
ited to a few varieties of trees, of which 
the most common is the Callophyllum, 
Inophyllum, or Ndilo of Fiji. This fine 
tree grows all over the higher levels of 
the island, providing grateful shade and 
abundant firewood for the native pop- 
ulation. How such considerable trees 
could find nourishment upon an island 
where there is almost no humus, and 
on which prolonged droughts are of fre- 
quent occurrence, always puzzled me, 
until I came to know of the labyrinth 
of galleries which honeycomb the is- 
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land, and in which the natives collected 
all the water for their needs in the long 
periods when no rain fell upon the is- 
land. These caves or galleries are the 
exclusive domain of the women, who 
alone are allowed to enter them. The 
gateway to each well is fenced about 
with care, and it is strictly tabu. It 
was formerly an offence punishable by 
death for any man to enter it. The 
women, clothed in the ridi, a kilt made 
of smoked grass, and carrying a torch 
made of the dry leaves of the <ocoa-nut- 
palm, crawl into these narrow passages 
and collect the water, in cocoa-nut-shell 
bottles, from depressions in the rock, 
into which it filters from above. This 
supply has never been known entirely 
to fail, though there have been times 
when it has been very limited indeed. 
Each family jealously guards its water- 
supply, and the women water-earriers 
have had fierce fights as to the owner- 
ship of one of these subterranean wells. 
The water is dark in color, but per- 
fectly fresh, and strongly impregnated 
with lime. I have little doubt that the 
deep roots of the larger trees go down 
to some of these water-supplies, and 
that they there find nourishment. Be- 
sides these trees, which are useless for 
food, there are cocoa-nuts, few and 
starveling, upon the curiously con- 
tracted stems of which may be seen the 
mute evidence of recurring drought, 
while the swelling of the trunk, which 
occurs between the drought-rings, bears 
witness to more kindly seasons. 

There is also the Pandanus, with its 
many varieties, and also a tree which 
produces excellent almonds, and these 
provide all the vegetable food of the 
Ocean islander. His diet consists 
mainly of pandanus and fish—cocoa- 
huts are too rare and valuable to be 
lightly used, and the almonds are only 
ripe in their season. As might be ex- 
pected, necessity has made the natives 
perhaps the most expert fishermen in the 
Pacific, and this in spite of the difficul- 
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ties which the formation of the island 
offers to the exercise of this craft. The 
reef is, I think, the worst and most 
dangerous I have ever seen; the sea is 
always considerable, and often tremen- 
dous, and the current is strong and 
treacherous. Yet these people will 
launch their frail outrigged canoes 
through a narrow passage in the reef, 
in an immense breaking sea, and will 
calmly fish at the very edge of the 
break of the great rollers without fear, 
without failure, and without mishap. 
Fortunately, fish swarm in_ these 
waters, and, if nothing better offers, 
sharks can always be taken. The fly- 
ing-fish are attracted at night by the 
light of a torch shown from the bows 
of a canoe, and caught on the wing in 
an exaggerated butterfly-net. But the 
most curious form of fishing is one 
which I never tired of watching during 
in which the 
is one—walks 


my stay on the island, 
artist—for, indeed, he 
over the edge of the reef, armed only 
with a spear, and, diving just outside 
the break of the sea, spears fish under 
water, thus matching his activity and 
quickness against that of the fish in 
its native element. Many of these 
fishermen used to wear goggles, like 
those of motorists. These were most 
ingeniously made, the glasses chipped 
out from bottles, and framed in two 
wooden eye-pieces connected with 
string across the nose, and bound round 
the back of the head. I fancy that 
these goggles are a recent improve- 
ment, and that they were suggested by 
the Japanese, of whom there are now 
some hundreds on the island. Any one 
who has ever used a “water telescope” 
will appreciate the value of the appli- 
ance. To watch these men at their 
work, performed within a few yards 
of a breaking sea in which no European 
swimmer could live for five minutes, 
diving calmly down, and after perhaps 
a minute reappearing with a fish on 
the end of their spears, and then walk- 
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ing ashore on the reef, with as much 
ease as we should stroll along a level 
pathway, is a revelation as to what use 
and heredity can accomplish. The 
whole performance is one which I could 
never have credited if I had not seen it 
frequently repeated exactly as I have 
described. 

The fish-hook used on the island for 
the taking of bonito is a very curious 
one, and I think unique in the Pacific. 
The shank is made of a piece of semi- 
transparent stalactite, almost like ala- 
baster, which is found in the caves 
to which I have alluded above. This is 
very neatly ground to the required 
shape, and pierced at both ends. To 
one is fastened a hook made of bone, 
and barbless, as are all bonito hooks 
used in the Pacific, while the line is 
run through the other end, and made 
fast to a fishing-rod. These hooks are 
much valued, and indeed are almost to 
be considered as the pieces of higher 
value in the native currency. No native 
would think of trolling for bonito with 
any other kind of hook, though they 
use English-made and barbed hooks 
for almost all other kinds of fishing. 
No higher compliment can be paid to a 
stranger than to present him with some 
of the stalactite fish-hooks. The num- 
ber of sharks captured round the island 
must be very large, and the contempt 
with which the natives treat these 
dreaded monsters is quite remarkable. 
I have seen as many as ten caught in 
one afternoon close up to the reef, from 
which natives were constantly diving 
with spears to take other kinds of fish. 
They seemed to pay no attention at all 
to the sharks; in fact, in this respect 
they resembled almost all the other na- 
tives of the Western Pacific with whom 
I am acquainted. So far as I know, 


there is only one variety of shark which 
they dread, and the appearance of one 
of these wf produce the same effect 
as that depicted in a famous “prehis- 
toric peep” in “Punch,” which is 
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called “No bathing to-day,” and repre- 
sents the terror of a bathing party at 
the appearance of an antediluvian mon- 
ster on their fishing-grounds. This 
dreaded shark is called in Polynesia 
“Tanifa,” and I have often seen the ef- 
fect which his presence will produce 
upon a fishing-party in Samoa and also 
in the Gilbert Islands. It is curious 
that the fabled monster of the Maori, 
which is credited with the legendary 
characteristics of the medieval dragon, 
should be called “Taniwha,” of course 
the same word as “Tanifa,” and that 
the terrors which attended the most 
dangerous fish of Polynesia should have 
been transferred by the Polynesian 
Maori to his collection of bogies. On 
Ocean Island the shark is now gener- 
ally taken with a steel hook, which has 
replaced the fine ironwood hook still 
used in the Gilbert Islands. The most 
picturesque method of fishing is that 
used against the flying fish which 
abound in the waters around the island, 
and seem at night to be particularly 
fond of coming almost to the very edge 
of the reef. <A large supply of torches, 
made from dried cocoa-nut leaves, is 
prepared and stowed on the outrigger 
of the canoe. Two of the crew are 
provided with long-handled nets made 
from native fibre, and a dark moonless 
night is chosen. The canoe cruises 
round the edge of the reef often most 
alarmingly close to the breaking sea, 
and one of the crew lights the torch 
and stands up waving it. Immediately 
one sees the flying fish rush into the 
light, some lie half dazed on the sur- 
face of the water and are easfly scooped 
up, others fly across the canoe and are 
taken in the nets like butterflies, and a 
good night’s sport will result in the cap- 
ture of two or three hundred fish. 1 
have spent delightful nights at Pleas- 
ant Island and in the Ellice Group at 
this sport, and the beauty of a grace- 
ful islander poised at the bow of a 
canoe and illuminated by the bright 
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glare of the torch he is waving, the 
deep black of the sea with the silvery 
streaks of rushing fish, and over all 
the thunder of the surf, combined to 
make a memory which will remain 
with me as long as I live. 

The Ocean islanders do not conduct 
their fishing of this kind on the grand- 
iose scale which is common among 
their relations in the Gilbert Islands. 
There I have seen seventy large canoes 
sailing in perfect order, and keeping ac- 
curate distance off a reef. The old 
native laws made death the punishment 
for the fisherman who “took the water 
of his neighbor,” and the results could 
be seen in the wonderful evolutions of 
these fine sailing canoes carried out in 
the glare of a hundred torches and con- 
ducted with perfect accuracy and suc- 
cess. 

Of planting or agriculture on Ocean 
Island there is little or none. No yams 
or taro or kumara or bananus will 
grow in that arid soil, and the planting 
and tending of a few cocoa-nuts and 


pandanus trees, and the daily collecting 
of the toddy or palm wine from the 
fruit-bearing spathe of the cocoa-nut 
palm, or the gathering of some al- 
monds, exhaust the possible labors of 


the native agriculturist. The panda- 
nus fruit is scraped and pounded and 
then dried in the sun, when it is blended 
with molasses made from boiled toddy; 
the mixture is then once more sun- 
dried and packed into tight rolls, which 
are wrapped in a covering made from 
the leaf of the pandanus-tree. This 
sawdust is kept for food, and is not an- 
pleasant to the taste when mixed with 
water. I did not see shark’s meat 
preserved in the same manner (i.¢., re- 
duced to dry powder and then packed 
in rolls), but I know that formerly this 
was done both here and at Pleasant 
Island. 

It will be seen that the native diet- 
ary is neither varied nor luxurious, and 
it is somewhat surprising that the race 
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should be such a fine one. The reason 
is, I suppose, to be found in the fact 
that the struggle for existence was so 
intense that the weakly members of the 
community were eliminated, and this 
theory is supported by the further fact 
that the elder men and women of the 
island are far finer physically than 
those of the present and younger gener- 
ation. With the arrival of the Com- 
pany on the island came rice and tinned 
meat and various exotic luxuries, and 
these could be bought at the store or 
obtained in exchange for fish or al- 
monds or cocoa-nuts. So there passed 
for ever the necessity for the personal 
and unceasing struggle for food, and a 
softer period set in, of which the re- 
sults will be apparent in the future gen- 
erations of Ocean islanders. 

Even the water problem 
solved, and to the utter amazement of 
the natives about 400 gallons of ex- 
cellent water are daily condensed from 
After this final miracle, more 
these constant battlers 


has been 


the sea. 
wonderful to 
with the unvintaged sea than any of 
the other prodigies which have 
amazed them in recent years, I fancy 
that they have given up being sur- 
prised, considering as they do that noth- 
ing is impossible to that strange being 
the white man, who can even make the 
sea fresh, and who, even as ce diable 
@ Habakkuk, is capeble de tout. 

The connection between the natives 
of Ocean Island and those of the Gil- 
bert Group is close and certain, and it 
is curious that Pleasant Island has es- 
caped the same influences, since it lies 
only 20 miles farther north than Ocean 
Island and about 180 west. On this 
island the natives are entirely different, 
use a wholly distinct language, and in 
their curious division of twelve tribes 
have reserved one which contains the 
descendants of natives who have 
drifted from the Gilbert Islands, this 
tribe being entirely distinct from the 
other eleven, which are all composed 
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of natives of Pleasant Island. There 
«an be no reasonable question as to the 
origin of the native population of Ocean 
Island. They come from the central 
islands of the Gilbert Group, most prob- 
ably drifted away from thence by the 
current, which, running at its strongest, 
would carry them over the 240 miles 
which separate the island from 
Abemama in about four days. Since 
Ocean Island is high, compared to any 
jand in the Gilbert Group, and would be 
visible from a canoe for about sixteen 
miles, it is probable that it has been 
the saving of many a lost crew of na- 
tives, who used to be carried away by 
the equatorial current in incredible 
numbers. During a year, 1896 to 1897, 
in which I lived on two of the Gilbert 
Islands, almost under the equator, no 
less than twenty-seven natives were 
lost from these two islands alone in this 
fashion, nor were any of them ever 
heard of again. The names of the 


present inhabitants of Ocean Island are 
purely Gilbertine in form, and the pre- 


fix Tem or Ten, in the case of a man’s, 
wnd of Nei in that of a woman’s name, 
is common to both. The titular King 
or Uea of Abemama, the nephew and 
successor of the famous tyrant, Tem 
Binoka, described in the most brilliant 
chapters of R. L. Stevenson's book, “In 
the South Seas,” paid me a visit at 
Ocean Island, where, on comparing 
genealogies with the ruling family, he 
dliscovered common ancestors and re- 
lationships, and proved to his perfect 
satisfaction that natives from Abe 
mama had helped to people Ocean Is- 
land. The astonishing system of di- 
vision and sub-division of the various 
land holdings on Ocean Island is quite 
like that which exists in the neighbor- 
ing group. I have before me as I write 
a complete list of the pieces of land on 
Ocean Island held by about 200 natives, 
men and women. The pieces num- 
ber 2500, and this, too, in an island only 
1500 acres in extent, of which some 300 
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acres are covered with mere pointed 
rocks. Some of these land-owners 
have as many as thirty-six pieces of 
land, the exact boundaries of which are 
most accurately known, even when, as 
is often the case, some of the land is 
uncultivable, and some of the pieces 
only a few feet square. The names of 
the owners are curious. I find many 
ealled by the names of villages which 
I knew in the central Gilbert Islands, 
and one name seems to be very signifi- 
cant. It is that of a woman, 
Nei Tematemaimarawa, or “Miss 
the Corpse from the Sea.” The im- 
portance of a native among his fellows 
depends largely upon the number of 
pieces of land which he possesses; but 
I find that the actual “queen” of the 
island does not possess nearly as much 
land as do some of her “subjects.” 
She is a really remarkable old woman, 
with masses of snowy white hair, 
which fall about her strong and aquil- 
ine face. I have seen no finer type of 
Micronesian, and all the stories of the 
hardships endured, the struggles with 
unkind and niggardly nature, and the 
perils of a dangerous and barren ocean, 
which are told by the elder natives as 
matters of not unusual occurrence, be- 
come credible and probable in the light 
of that keen and resolute face, evolved 
from generations of these toilers of the 
sea. 

The cult of the great Frigate Bird, 
which is kept as a domestic pet, both 
here and on Pleasant Island, is to some 
extent common throughout Micronesia, 
but nowhere have I seen the bird so 
tame as on these two islands. They 
are trained to be used as decoys for 
their wild relations, and are very suc- 
cessful at this work. When the wild 
bird has been beguiled near enough, the 
waiting native entangles him with a 
sinnet line weighted at the end with a 
plummet, ground into an egg shape, 
from the giant clam-shell or Tridacna, 
which he casts with marvellous skill, 
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and to a vertical height of 70 or 80 feet. 
The captured bird is then fastened to 
a perch, and is fed daily on fish until 
he becomes quite tame. There are 
few more curious sights on the island 
than that of a little child feeding three 
or four of these great birds with frag- 
ments of fish, which he holds out in 
his hand for them to snatch in their 
beaks as they swoop round him, or else 
throws high in the air where they are 
infallibly caught by the birds on the 
wing. I questioned the natives as to 
whether they ever gave these birds 
water—they said not, and upon my ask- 
ing where they obtained anything to 
drink, they told me that the habit of 
the creature is to fly far out to sea and 
to drink the water which falls from 
passing showers which, even in dry 
weather, can usually be some- 
where round the horizon. 
there is no surface-water to drink, and 
the almost entire lack of any but sea 
birds on the island is, I think, to be at- 
tributed to this fact. A few golden 
plover there were, when I lived on 
Ocean Island, and they came nightly to 
drink from the tins filled with water in 
which the legs of the meat-safe were 
planted, on the veranda of my house— 
a protection against ants, and creeping 
things generally, common in these lati- 
tudes. But, after several weeks with- 
eut any rain, even these birds forsook 
the island, nor did I ever see them 
again during my stay there. The 
droughts on Ocean Island are extremely 
severe, and have lasted and may last 
for years, during which literally not a 
drop of rain falls. “About thirty-five 
years ago most of the trees of the island 
died, and the population, which then 
numbered 1000 or more, was reduced 
to the most dire straits. Many died of 
starvation, and the fishermen became so 
weak that they could hardly draw their 
canoes to the water. Many of the sub- 
terranean wells dried up, and the cocoa- 
nuts fell off the palms. The sap ceased 


seen 


Certainly 
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to run to the fruit-bearing spathe, and 
there was no more toddy. Finally the 
palms withered and died. The almond- 
trees ceased to bear, and nothing re- 
mained but the pandanus, but even this 
fruit was small and dried up. During 
this long period of extreme want and 
misery, a very large number of the na- 
tives forsook the island, eagerly taking 
refuge on board any passing ship, and 
so scattering all over the wide Pacific, 
to Fiji, to Tahiti, to the Sandwich Is- 
lands.” Some few of these have re- 
cently returned, or have been brought 
back by the steamers of the company 
at their own request, and although they 
have lived in the—to them—unimagin- 
able plenty of these far and fertile is- 
land groups, I found but one old man 
who regretted his return to his barren 
home. He had lived in Tahiti for years, 
and still hungered after the abundant 
flesh-pots of that fortunate place. An- 
other, of stronger and more steadfast 
soul, told me that all the time he lived 
in Fiji and Samoa he thought day and 
night of his home, and wept when he 
fancied that on his return his few and 
arid pieces of land might have been 
annexed by his neighbors. 

No account of this island would be 
complete without some passing mention 
of the white men who formerly lived 
among the natives. These were some- 
times deserters from whalers, some 
times convicts who had _ escaped 
from Norfolk Island or from New 
South Wales, and had been picked 
up at sea by passing ships, from 
which they afterwards deserted or 
were expelled. Some of the grim 
annals of these villains may be 
found in the picturesque pages of Mr. 
Louis Becke. They were usually bad, 
adopted the dress of the natives, and 
were tattooed like them; instructed 
them in all the vices of a “superior” 
civilization, and communicated to them 
its most terrible diseases. They taught 
them to distil a spirit from cocoa-nut- 
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toddy through gun-barrels; they 
mended the dilapidated muskets which 
the natives possessed; they practised 
polygamy; they brawled among them- 
selves, and not infrequently murdered 
and poisoned each other. Pleasant 
Island, more fertile and abounding in 
food, however, attracted these men in 
greater numbers than the barren and 
forbidding Panapa; but I have heard 
some stories from one of the oldest and 
most respected captains of a_well- 
known line of mail steamers who vis- 
ited Ocean Island in 1852 on a whaling- 
ship, which prove that, in their general 
character, the white beach-combers of 
that place were no better than those on 
Pleasant Island. 

Wars were of frequent occurrence 
among the natives of the four villages 
on the island, and in these struggles the 
white men took a leading part, and 
were sometimes killed. They plotted 
and accomplished the cutting-out of at 
least two ships and the massacre of 
their crews at Pleasant Island; but I 
find the memory of them among the na- 
tives confused and contradictory—even 
their very names almost forgotten. 
And “Are” (Harry), “Tiaki’” (Jack), 
“Tomu” (Tommy), and many others, 
long since dead and gone to their own 
place, have left no abiding mark on the 
natives, who say that “they were bad 
men, and that they have heard from 
their fathers of their crimes.” One cu- 
rious custom, however, lingers among 
the natives: it may be the result of 
their intercourse with these people. 
The frigate bird is still used to carry 
messages to Pleasant Island. Writing 
being wholly unknown to these natives, 
this form of communication was, it is 
said, formerly used by them for the 
exchange of bonito fish-hooks, and it is 
possible that the white men may have 
taken advantage of the existing custom 
to send written messages from one 
island to the other. The natives—most 
of whom can now write—told me that 
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a frigate bird will take a message from 
Ocean Island to Nauru in from four 
to six hours, the distance being 180 
miles. The Phosphate Company have 
recently imported some of the carrier- 
pigeons which the Admiralty had 
ceased to use on the general introduc- 
tion of wireless telegraphy into the 
Navy. They have, however, so far 
failed to establish communication, and 
the probable installation of a system of 
radio-telegraphy between the two is- 
lands will remove all necessity for the 
continuation of the experiment. 

The amusements of the natives are 
few. . They are as passionately fond of 
dancing as their relatives the Gilbert- 
ines, and have mariy of the same roia, 
or dances. 3ut on Ocean Island there 
is not the same impassioned quality in 
these performances, and, compared 
with the virtuosity and “abandon” of 
an accomplished Gilbertine dancer, they 
are but poor and tame exponents of the 
art. There is, however, one very cu- 
rious and beautiful dance, which I have 
never seen elsewhere. The perform- 
ers are drawn up in two lines facing 
each other, and each dancer is equipped 
with a staff about six feet long, dec- 
orated with feathers and _ colored 
streamers. A long recitative is sung by 
the leader, at the completion of which 
the two lines of dancers engage in a 
most complicated set of figures, pass- 
ing in and out through the spaces be- 
tween the performers with wonderful 
precision. As each man passes his 
neighbor he raises his staff above his 
head and clashes it against the next one 
in absolute unison. The effect is very 
fine, and figure follows figure in great 
variety, always preceded by the chant- 
ing of a recitative. The dress of the 
dancers is also peculiar: they wear 
upon their heads conical caps woven of 
cocoa-nut leaves, and from their waists, 
almost to the ground, hang petticoats 
made of the same leaf. They have 
necklaces of shells and flowers, and are 
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profusely anointed with cocoa-nut oil. 
During a pause in the dance, the 
women who are not themselves taking 
part in it bring bottles of oil, which 
they pour over their husbands, broth- 
ers, or friends in the most liberal way. 
This is a form of extravagance which 
“places” the anointers and anointed as 
among the richest of the population. 
It is often overdone for the sake of os- 
tentation, and I am sorry to say that 
quarrels long and bitter have arisen 
over the too liberal or marked oiling of 
a gentleman by a lady to whose atten- 
tions some other member of the male 
chorus considered that he had a 
stronger claim. There is also a very 
graceful series of dances, in which the 
performers are seated, and in which the 
waving movement of the hands is the 
remarkable feature. The texts of the 
songs which accompany these dances 
are for the most part unintelligible to 
the present race of islanders, and seem 
to be often the mere repetition of son- 
orous words without any meaning at 
all. Improvisation is, however, not rare, 
and the current events on the island 
and the peculiarities of natives, or of 
white men, provide the subject for 
many dances. Some few there are 
which are obscene, but they are not 
many, and the whole performance is 
very harmless, unless, as is the case in 
some of the Gilbert Islands, it is pro- 
longed for days and nights without 
ceasing. One peculiarity of these 
dancers I have remarked. A small 
ring of fibre is fastened to the fourth 
finger of each hand, and is carded out 
into a kind of fan-shaped tuft at the 
spot where the seal would be on one 
of our rings. The tuft rises at right 
angles with the fingers, te the height of 
two or three inches, and the perpetual 
quivering motion of the hands, whieh is 
essential in all these dances, agitates 
the tuft of fibre very much as a butter- 
fly, lighting on a flower, moves his 
closed wings. I could not find that 
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the decoration was known to the na- 
tives as a conscious imitation of it, 
but I very strongly suspect that its 
origin may be traced to it. Of one 
native dancer I retain the liveliest re- 
membrance. He was a hunchback, the 
only one I think on the island, but his 
agility was wonderful, and he led and 
directed all the more elaborate meas- 
ures. He was also a humorous per- 
son, and his improvisations always pro- 
voked shouts of laughter. During the 
dance he was as one possessed with 
the spirit of perpetual motion, he was 
never still for a moment, and his en- 
joyment was delightful to see. In 
everyday life he was a quiet, reserved 
little man, but at a dance he became 
transfigured. Never gnome or kobbold 
skipped around a Northern Fairy Ring 
with more delight or with more delicate 
skill. 

On Ocean Island, as is the case 
throughout Micronesia and Melanesia, 
the elaborate etiquette and language of 
politeness remarkable in Polynesia is 
wholly wanting. I do not know of any 
native race in the Pacific who can say 
“thank you” save only the Samoan. 
The formula on Ocean Island is the 
same as the Gilbertine, and a laconic 
“Ea tau” (it is sufficient) appears to be 
the only means of expressing the feel- 
ing of gratitude which the detractors of 
the natives say they do not possess. 
Yet, for my own part, I have always 
found them responsive to kind and con- 
siderate treatment; and I shall not soon 
forget the generosity which prompted 
them to offer me a viaticum on my de- 
parture from the island. This con- 
sisted of a lavish present of every kind 
of eatable which the island produces, 
and must in many cases have necessi- 
tated the stripping of their few and 
unprolific fruit-trees, and the decimat- 
ing of their rare hen-roosts. 

One example also of excellent man- 
ners I can recall. I seized the oppor- 
tunity presented by a native dance, 
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which took place in the grounds near 
my house, to invite the Queen of the 
Island to honor me by her presence at 
luncheon, which she was _ graciously 
pleased to do. I think the party con- 
sisted of four, and her Majesty was the 
only lady present, and took her place at 
one end of the table. The number of 
knives, forks, and spoons, must have 
given her much to think, but she never 
displayed the least surprise. Soup she 
declined, and when fish was brought, 
und she saw our preparations to eat it 
with knives and forks, and not with 
our fingers, she resigned the unequal 
contest, and alleging the heat of the 
day as an excuse for her want of ap- 
petite, she intimated that she proposed 
to confine her attention to the con- 
sumption of weak claret and soda- 
water, which she found very much to 
her taste. But the whole renunciation 
of her food was done with admirable 
tact, and although I have no doubt that 
the servants subsequently provided her 
with an ample meal, which she proba- 
bly consumed under a tree, sitting to- 
gether with her native staff, she was 
not found wanting at the critical mo- 
ment, when to eat would have displayed 
her ignorance of our table customs, 
while to refuse to take anything would 
have been an evident breach of good 
manners. 

There are on most of the Gilbert Is- 
lands certain hereditary high chiefs, 
and this is also the case on Ocean Is- 
land; but I cannot say that their pow- 
ers are great or frequently exercised, 
and the whole population of these atolls 
is amazed at the unique position which 
Tem Binoka created for himself on 
Abemama, and which as an absolute 
autocracy stands, I fancy, alone in the 
annals of the race. 

The houses of the islanders are cool 
and suited to the climate, but in their 
original and unimproved condition were 
somewhat lacking in _ ventilation. 


Formerly the most wonderfully pic- 
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turesque houses were built on the pro- 
jecting cliffs which overhang the reef, 
and these were constructed upon finely 
built stone platforms. Many of these 
may still be seen round the island, but 
the houses which rested upon them 
have long since fallen into decay, and 
the present race build their houses 
upon piles about three feet above the 
level of the ground. 

Their furniture is extremely simple. 
A few nets for flying fish, a fish-spear, 
a wooden bowl or two used for prepar- 
ing food, a few pestles made from wood 
or ground out of coral for pounding it, 
some cocoa-nut shells for water-bottles, 
a few fishing-rods and paddles for their 
canoes, a bundle of sleeping-mats, some 
bottles filled with cocoa-nut oil, an axe, 
a knife, and a wooden trade box in 
which are stored their DPuropean 
clothes, and the precious bonito fish- 
hooks before described, are generally 
to be found. On the stem of each co- 
eoa-nut tree which grows with a con- 
venient slope is fixed a spout or gutter- 
ing made of pandanus leaf, or from a 
sheet of tin. This leads the water 
which trickles down the trunk in the 
rare showers into a variety of recepta- 
cles. Of these I am sorry to say the 
prosaic kerosene tin is the most com- 
mon. The natives now make few 
mats, and the grass petticoat or ridi, 
formerly universal, is now only worn at 
dances, or, when it becomes old and 
tattered, while the female owner is car- 
rying water from the subterranean 
wells. A shade for the eyes like a 
hat without a crown is sometimes worn, 
and a conical hat woven from cocoa- 
nut leaves is common. 

The climate of the island is splendid. 
The days are exceedingly hot, so hot 
indeed that the soles of one’s boots are 
burnt through by the stones on the 
pathway within a fortnight; but the 
heat is never oppressive, and is con- 
stantly tempered with a breeze, so that 
work at all times of the day is possi- 
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ble, and no European dreams of flying 
to his house to escape from the sun. 
The nights are indescribably beautiful, 
quite cool, so brilliantly clear by moon- 
light that it is possible to read small 
print, and when there is no moon, the 
great company of the stars shine with 
a brilliance which is hardly credible. 
Mosquitoes are very few, and in parts 
of the island there are none at all; and 
I was generally glad to wrap a blanket 
round me in the early mornings. Dom- 
inating everything, on the calmest day, 
in the stillest night, is the deep thunder 
of the surf, which never ceases, and in 
rough weather rises to a veritable roar. 
The now considerable population of the 
island, consisting of so many different 
elements, lives in wonderful harmony 
and peace. Crime is almost unknown, 
and during the six months in which I 
had the honor to represent the arm of 
the law as Resident Commissioner, one 
solitary court case came before me. It 
was the theft by a Japanese of some 
stores. Disturbances among the native 
population, or the indentured laborers, 
are of extremely rare occurrence, and 
I gladly bear testimony to the very 
great humanity and kindness with 
which the officers of the Company 
treat the mixed native population. 
The American Boston Board of Mis- 
sions has for many years looked after 
the spiritual welfare of the natives. 
Many of them can read and write, and 
they possess large churches built by 
means of their own contributions, 
which are well attended. The dead, as 
in most of the islands of Micronesia, 
are buried in the ground, with rough 
headstones to mark the place, and the 
ancient custom which decreed that the 
relict should carry about with him or 
her the cleaned and polished skull of 
husband or wife is now extinct, though 
I have known this to be done in the Gil- 
bert Islands in 1896-1897. The old or- 
der is rapidly changing, and in time the 
survivors of the present native race, 
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which is, alas! dying out but too quickly, 
will retain nothing of the characteris- 
tics which made their fathers surely 
one of the strangest communities in the 
world. 

It is because I have never seen any 
record of their older state that I have en- 
deavored to collect in these notes some 
of the impressions of a six months’ 
stay among them. There must be many 
shortcomings and omissions, but I do 
not think that I have been inaccurate, 
and it is possible that these disjointed 
observations may prove of some irter- 
est to those who, like myself, are con- 
demned to watch the passing—slow, 
but certain—of the native races of the 
Pacific out of the world. 

Note.—I have confined my remarks al- 
most entirely to Ocean Island. There 
are many features upon the neighbor- 
ing Pleasant Island which are the same. 
The formation of the island is almost 
the same, save that here is a slightly 
more extended fringing reef, and a rim 
of flat land round the base of the is- 
land. There is also a lagoon of almost 
fresh water, which occupies the summit 
of the land. The natives are wholly 
different, being, as I think, related to 
the Caroline islanders, although their 
language is quite different from that of 
those people, and they have no hand- 
loom, which is common in the Caroline 
Islands. Pleasant Island presents one 
of the most difficult ethnological puzzles 
in the Pacific, and in this respect it re- 
sembles the island of Rotuma. The 
same wonderfully rich phosphate oc- 
curs in enormous quantities, is found in 
the same condition as that upon Ocean 
Island, and is exploited by the same 
Company. Perhaps the most curious 
fact about the island is the division of 
the population into twelve tribes, one 
of which, as I have mentioned, is re- 
served exclusively for Gilbertines, 
either themselves drifted away from 
their homes, or for the descendants of 


these waifs. This tribe, as among 
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themselves, preserves a speech alien to peat, wholly and absolutely distinct 


the island, but of course can also speak 
the language of Nauru, which is, I re- 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


from the Gilbertine, and, it is alleged, 
from any known Pacific dialect. 





THE HEXMINSTER SCANDAL. 
By W. E. Cue. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISS VICARS. 


These events of yesterday at Hex- 
minster are still the focus of a local in- 
terest which refuses to be satiated; but 
so much of the current gossip is preju- 
diced that the stranger often finds it 
difficult to say whether he is listening 
to the details of a romance, a scandal, 
or a comedy. Under these circum- 
stances, there should be room for an 
authentic narrative, as notable-for its 
impartiality as for its brevity, which 
will enable each reader to classify the 
story for himself. It can do no hurt to 
the innocent, and the others concerned 
will probably find truth much more 
generous than gossip. 

It begins with Miss Vicars, who lit- 
tle dreamed at the time what was in 
store for her. In crossing the Green 
she had passed the Morgans’ cottage, 
and old Mrs. Morgan had called her in. 
The aged couple had obtained a copy of 
an Australian newspaper, and had 
found in it a long article dealing with 
Kingsland. 

“I did hope you would be passing, 
Miss Alison,” said the old woman with 
tremulous eagerness. “Indeed, I have 
been looking out for you all day. I 
know it’s too bad of us to trouble you 
like this; but there’s no one can explain 
things like you. Even the Rector don’t 
seem to make them so clear.” 

The flattery had its pathetic side. “TI 
shall be glad to read it for you,” said 


Miss Vicars, smiling. “How is your 
husband to-day?” 
“He’s much about the same. He 


just moves between the bed and the 
arm-chair, with a little turn in the sun 
now and then. Come right in, do!” 
Accordingly the young lady closed 
her sunshade and went in. Old 
Thomas Morgan looked up from his 
chair with a smile of greeting, and re- 
moved the spectacles through which he 
had been poring over the precious 
newspaper from the other side of the 
world. He was seventy-five, and very 
frail after a life of unremitting labor. 
His thin hair and beard were white, 
and some of his faculties were im- 
paired. His difficulty in hearing was a 
constant problem to his old wife, for 
it was noticeable that he could gener- 
ally hear well enough when a certain 
subject was under discussion. As with 
so many of the aged, it was not his 
hearing that had failed, but the faculty 
of attention, and as his whole mind was 
filled with one matter, he was always 
on the alert for a word in regard to it. 
The story was a very simple one af- 
ter all, and not in the least uncommon. 
These old people had an only son, who 
had gone to Australia more than twenty 
years before. He had proved a good 
son, however, and had made an effurt 
to keep in touch with his parents. His 
letters had been ordinary enough al- 
ways—Alison had seen several of them 
—but for some years now he had been 
making up for any lack of words by 
sending a steady supply of money. It 
began to come just as old Morgan had 
ceased to earn a fair living, and had 
lifted the simple couple far above all 
fear of want. Gradually the gifts 


had grown in value, so that the old peo- 
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ple, if so disposed, might have enjoyed 
comparative luxury. Instead, they had 
clung to their lifelong simplicity of 
wants, and had laid the surplus aside 
for the absent son. But he was now 
much more than an vrdinary son to 
them, and they only lived to think of 
him and to await his return. “The 
folly of aged parents,” as Mrs. Hellier 
once remarked, “is one of the most pa- 
thetic of studies.” 

Alison’s aunt, Mrs. Hellier, was their 
district visitor, but she had long since 
relegated this duty to her niece. She 
was not interested in Australia, and 
knew nothing whatever about its latest 
state, the colony of Kingsland; conse- 
quently the old folks had tired her. But 
Alison, being tender-hearted, had found 
a certain pleasure in them, and had 
spent many an hour seated at their 
round table, reading and explaining 
columns from old Australian newspa- 
pers. She might have found it diffi- 
cult to give her reasons, but the enthu- 
siasm and faith of these poor parents 
wakened her sympathy in a curious 
way, and she had become a little in- 
fected with their absurd expectations. 
The truth was, probably, that in her 
heart she liked the old couple for their 
self-delusion. The poor girl had been 
forced by degrees to abandon all her 
own romantic imaginings, and had come 
to see that life was extremely hum- 
drum and matter of fact. All her en- 
vironment was of this character; but in 
this simple cottage a very ordinary emi- 
grant boy reigned in a golden halo. Be- 
sides, he was an unknown element, and 
so in time this cottage had come to 
represent romance to her, and a side of 
life which could never by any possibil- 
ity find expression in her aunt's house. 
This state of mind was of course dan- 
gerous, and accounts for much that fol- 
lowed. 

To-day it was with her usual sym- 
pathy that she answered the old man’s 
greeting and took up the newspaper. 
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“It is quite an old one,” she said. 
“But there seems to be a good deal of 
news in it.” 

“Yes,” said the old man, with intense 
gratification. “It’s all about the town 
they’ve settled upon for the capital. 
And a fine place it’s going to be, by all 
accounts. But perhaps you'll just look 
through first, miss, and see if you can 
see the name. Then we'll hear about 
the city.” 

That was the usual programme—to 
seek everywhere first for the name of 
David Morgan. ‘This was always Ali- 
son's duty, for their tired eyes were 
only bewildered by the endless col- 
umns of small type. So she scanned 
the heavy pages rapidly, seeing several 
Morgans here and there—for the name 
is prominent enough in Australasia, and 
even the greatest statesman under the 
Southern Cross rejoiced in it—but no 
David Morgan until she had just fin- 
ished her survey. Then she perceived 
it, in small type, at the very foot of a 
column. 

Alison had learnt self-suppression, if 
not prudence, in her aunt’s school. 
Here, too, her natural kindness and con- 
sideration came to her aid, and it took 
her but a moment to read the paragraph 
and to resolve that she would say noth- 
ing about it. It might even be possi- 
ble, she thought, to cut it out before she 
left. What a hard world it was for 
those who cherished illusions! Then 
she smiled and shook her head, and 
turned back to the long article on the 
new capital. 

“Has your son ever told you what 
business he is engaged in?” she asked 
casually. “No? Isn’t that strange?” 

“No, miss not a bit,” replied old Mor- 
gan with unexpected quickness and in 
instant defence. “You see, he intended 
to tell us in one of his letters, but was 
so busy that he finished up without do- 
ing it. But ever afterwards he thought 
he had told us, and, not being given to 
talk about himself, never said another 
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word about it. That’s how it was.” 

“I’m sure it was,” said Miss Vicars 
at once, and with real admiration. For 
in spite of her romantic leanings—or 
perhaps because of them—she was both 
intelligent and tactful where tender 
feelings were concerned. “Now, shall 
I read about the new capital?” 

So they settle down to listen, and for 
about forty minutes she held their at- 
tention with the story of New Tyre, 
that capital which was to be greater 
than Melbourne or Adelaide or Sydney, 
and greater even than that old-time 
Mistress of the Seas whose first records 
are lost in the mists of the ages. She 
had to explain much as she proceeded, 
but she did not attempt the impossible. 
They had never been more than ten 
miles outside their native district, and 
it was too late to correct their limited 
conceptions of the world. They had 
quaint ideas on other matters also. 

“There is to be a Colonial Conference 
in London soon,” she said as she folded 
the paper. “I suppose the Kingsland 
people will be sending their Premier to 
ig 

“I wonder whether he would know 
our David,” said the old lady earnestly. 

“Most likely he would,” said her hus- 
band. “Being Prime Minister, he'd 
know everybody of any note.—What do 
you think, miss?” 

“Of course it is quite possible,” said 
Alison cautiously. “There would be no 
harm in asking him. I will try to find 
out something about it, and then you 
could easily write or get a letter writ- 
ten. I will”’—— 

She had been about to promise an 
immediate inquiry, but paused abruptly 
as she heard a rough footfall. Some 
one had entered the little wooden gate, 
and was walking heaviiy up the neat 
flag-stones towards the open door. In 
the sunny afternoon the Green was 
very quiet, and a sudden step was 
really a disturbing element. Looking 
up at Mrs. Morgan, who had made 
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some sudden movement, the young lady 
was astonished and alarmed at what 
she saw; for the old dame was pallid, 
and her knotted hands shook as they 
rested on the table. Poor old soul! 
She had been waiting and listening for 
that step for some twenty years. 

Alison was afraid. “Don’t move!” 
she said quickly. “I'll go to the door 
for you.” 

She reached it just as the visitor 
raised his hand to knock. He was a 
man with a Gladstone bag, and she had 
a vague idea that only colonials wore 
those widerimmed gray hats. He 
was a little startled by her appearance, 
and as she was daintily dressed and 
fresh of face, she must have looked 
pleasing at the first glance. In fact, 
we may take it that the gossips are 
right who declared that Morgan ad- 
mired her as soon as he saw her. She 
had a little color, too, from the excite- 
ment of a growing conviction. 

The man was so plainly taken aback 
that for a moment he forgot his ques- 
tion. Then he asked abruptly, “Does 
Thomas Morgan still live here?’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Vicars gently; and 
she turned to the old people, her face all 
aglow with joy—their joy. The vis- 
itor did not wait, but stepped at once 
into the room. He gazed at the two 
who had waited so long, and then he 
gave a little laugh. 

“Well, mother! 
you know me?” 

Then the old woman murmured, “Da- 
vid!” rising to meet him with all her 
foolish emotion in her wrinkled coun- 
tenance. The old man, too, half-dazed, 
had got to his feet, smiling feebly In his 
surprise, and supporting himself by the 
arm of his chair. And it was in just 
that way that the hero came home. 

It was a pathetic little scene—such 
an incident could hardly pass without 
some pathos; and yet there is no doubt 
that it was a little disappointing—not, 
of course, to the parents, but to the 


Well, father! Don't 
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young lady who was a spectator. It 
was so prosaic, you know. Here was 
the long-lost, perfect son simply shak- 
ing hands with his parents, dropping 
his bag in a corner of the room, and 
placing his hat upon the centre of the 
table. She was in every sense a girl 
of taste and refinement, and she no- 
ticed that he was badly dressed in a 
ready-made suit of a rather loud check- 
pattern. His arms were somehow too 
long for his sleeves, so that the wrist- 
bands of a coarse blue-flannel shirt 
were much in evidence. His boots 
were needlessly heavy and noisy, and 
she perceived that he had not shaved 
that day—that day of all days! His 
face was tanned and manly; but he was 
certainly coarse—yes, a little coarse. 

She hastened to take her leave. _ It 
was interesting to be here at such a 
crisis, but the discomfort of intrusion 
was increased by the sense of disap- 
pointment. She could not escape, how- 
ever, until an introduction had been 
made. 

“This is our David, Miss Alison,” 
said old Mrs. Morgan, her face work- 
ing pathetically. “He has come!—Da- 
vid, Miss Alison has been very kind to 
jus. She came to-day to read us the 
newspaper. There’s a lot about Kings- 
land in it.” 

“Our David’ was not quite at his 
ease. He glanced at the folded news- 
paper on the table—glanced at it, as 
Alison recollected later, with something 
of question or suspicion in his look. 
Then he faced her, and extended a 
hand backed by the blue-flannel wrist- 
bands. 

“How d’ you do, miss?’ he asked 
bluffly; and poor Alison made a great 
effort to answer in suitable terms. 
Then she gave a general “Good-after- 
noon” and escaped, to make her way 
home across the Green. And at this 
point we are bound to pause so that we 
may correct one of the statements made 
by current gossip. Miss Vicars had 
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not “taken to” the returned emigrant at 
first sight—not by any means. If she 
had any feeling at all, she disliked him 
because he had disappointed her. 

When she reached the old house ad- 
joining the Canonry, in the West Road, 
she imparted the news to her aunt. 
Mrs. Hellier was engaged at the time 
with certain parochial accounts, and 
was only mildly interested. 

“Young Morgan returned?” she said 
languidly. ‘What is he like? I don’t 
remember him in his early days.” 

The girl was transparently truthful. 
She did not hesitate to sacrifice her 
last illusion. 

“He is—he is—well, 
disappointed,” said she. 

Mrs. Hellier gave a chilly smile. 
“You had believed the old people’s talk, 
of course,” she said. “Couldn’t you 
have discounted it to some extent?” 

“I believe I did. But still’—— 

“The reality is worse, I suppose. Is 
he a boor?” : 

That was a trifle harsh. “I can 
hardly say that,” said Miss Vicars. 
“But he certainly looks’—— 

“Common?” 

“Well, yes.” 

Mrs. Hellier gave the same smile 
agiin without an effort, and returned 
to her accounts. It may be remembered 
that for some years she had managed 
with considerable ability the finances 
of the National Schools Shoe Club. In 
Cathedral circles she was a personage 
to be reckoned with, quite apart from 
the shoe club. Her husband had been 
solicitor to the diocese, and his death 
some years before had left her to mag- 
nify his office in solitary splendor. A 
little later a clergyman-brother of hers 
had also died, leaving his only daughter 
to her care with a modest fortune. This 
brother had taken pains that the girl’s 
money should have a capable guardian, 
and had perhaps suppesed that what 
was good for the money must also be 
good for the girl. 


I was rather 
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Alison had come to Mrs. Hellier at 
the age of twenty-two from a secluded 
country parsonage, and during the five 
years of her stay—for she was now 
twenty-seven—had gradually been re- 
shaped to the model which her aunt 
considered the only perfect one for a 
young lady. As we have seen, some 
touch of the romantie still lingered with 
_her; but it was a faint survival that 
struggled against heavy odds. She 
lived and moved in a world where she 
scarcely ventured to express an opin- 
jon, and had almost forgotten to form 
one. To put it briefly, what had once 
been a singularly sweet girl was now 
almost stripped of everything that had 
made her attractive. Instead of these 
things, she was being equipped with 
her aunt’s views and standards, and 
would perhaps make, in time, a very 
creditable member of local society. 

In the present case she saw that her 
aunt was again right. To herself there 
had been something beautiful in the 
way the old people on the Green had 
idealized their absent son, and she had 
cherished a faint hope of seeing some 
justification for it. He might have 
come without the halo, indeed, but 
equipped with every other advantage; 
and he had come at last in a ready- 
made suit of loud checks and a hideous 
flannel shirt. Common? _ Yes, that 
was the word. Her aunt was always 
right. She could not recall any re- 
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deeming feature about the man, except 
that his glance was open and honest. 
And those awful wristbands! Yet this 
was actually life. She must bring her- 
self yet one more stage towards accept- 
ing things as they really were. She 
had once cherished vague dreams of a 
prince who would one day ride into 
Hexminster to find her, adorned with 
all the graces she admired in man; 
but she had set a wrong and ridiculous 
standard, and must definitely abandon 
it. There was Mr. Lewis Garland, a 
man in a good position, quite ready to 
admire her in earnest, and sufficiently 
wise to be able to make himself accept- 
able even to her aunt. She would take 
him her two thousand pounds, with 
Mrs. Hellier’s blessing, and they would 
have all that was essential to social 
happiness at Hexminster. And what 
more could be expected? 

It was with this conclusion that she 
fell asleep, to have the night reflect in 
a fantastic fashion the confused im- 
pressions of the day. In the morning 
she was amused by the vague remem- 
brance of a dream in which the long- 
wished-for prince had called to her from 
the other side of a garden wall. She 
had responded, and then he had tried 
to touch her over the dividing stone. 
But she had almost screamed with dis- 
may to see this delivering hand adorned 
with wristbands of coarse blue flannel! 


(To be continued.) 
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Iv.— THe Rica Man’s. 


Sir David David, 
Castle Llyddmorch, 
Brecknockshire. 

Respected Sir—Reading in Happy 
Homeland as how you don’t know how 
to spend your money quick enough not 
having so very long to live, I beg to say 


as how I should be very pleased to help 
you and will come down to Wales to- 
morrow if you like. Don’t think its 
any trouble for me because it isn’t. 
Your respectful servant, my Lord, 
Albert Gambell. 
(Answer: Sir David David presents 
his compliments to the Editor of Happy 
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Homeland, and requests him to refrain 
from publishing any further unauthor- 
ized paragraphs relative to Sir David’s 
wealth. It may interest the Editor to 
know that the paragraph in the current 
issue has inspired 527 letters by this 
morning’s post alone.) 


Dear Sir David,—You and I are both 
business men, so I won’t waste words. 
In the enclosed prospectus of the An- 
glo-Patagonian Development Finance 
Corporation, Ltd., there is only one 
thing missing—the name of the Chair- 
man. It carries 5,000 shares with it, 
and of course there will be juicy pick- 
ings from the subsidiaries we shall 
float. Patagonia is a fine place for a 
boom—it’s so far away. 

Are you on? 

Yours for business, 
Monty Snidervitch. 

(Answer: Sir David David is off.) 

Sir—You are a loathsome _ blood- 
sucker! A mean, contemptible hound 
wallowing in the lap of luxury on the 
filthy money you wring out of your 
sweated shop assistants. In your 
Edgware Road shop they are kept at it 
night after night until ten and eleven 
o'clock at sale time, presumably by 
your orders. In the name of the Broth- 
erhood of Man I demand your explan- 
ation! If you keep silent we shall take 
it as an admission of guilt and adopt 
Measures accordingly. 

For such slave-driving there can be 
no decent explanation, but we shall be 
interested to hear how you wriggle out 
of it. Slimy worm! 

Yours, Bartholomew Miggs. 

(Answer: Sir David David regrets to 
disappoint Mr. Miggs, but he is in no 
way connected with Messrs. David & 
Co., of Edgware Road.) 


Dere Sir,—I am only a little girl of 
Punch. 
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six. My dere mummie tells me to pray 
for you every nite becos you are so 
good and kind. Weare 17 and none of 
us is old enuf to work, so pore mummie 
has to work for us. Oh dere kind Sir, 
wont you send us money to give mum- 
mie a holiday in the country? Dere 
Sir, you will never feel the loss of a few 
pounds, and I will always remember to 
bless you. 

Your loving little friend, Doris. 

(Answer: Sir David David has al- 
ready contributed several times to the 
same handwriting with various signa- 
tures.) 


Dear Sir David,—For a long time our 
people have been wondering why you 
have not come forward into politics. 
Will you allow me to say that you are 
the very man for the purpose—a keen 
business-man, level-headed, influential, 
and of course unhampered by pecuniary 
In fact, I may tell you in 
absolute confidence that a certain Cab- 
inet Minister said to me the other day, 
“Ah, if we only had a few men such as 
David in the Lords!” 

The next General Election will be a 
splendid time to make a début if you 
will honor us by contesting a seat in 
our interests. In a South Wales con- 
stituency your name should sweep the 
poll. Will you let me have your views 
on the matter? 

Yours very sincerely, 
Chippenham. 


worries. 


P.S.—Our war-chest for the General 
Election is in rather an unsatisfactory 
state. We are trying to get £100,000 
together, and to date are over £25,000 
short of it. 

(Answer: Dear Lord Chippenham,—- 
Many thanks for your kind suggestion, 
but I am a plain business man and have 
bad a similar offer from another quar- 
ter at cheaper rates.) 
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THE GOOD END. 


Among the contributions which Tol- 
stoy has made to critical literature in 
recent years, there figures an essay 
which singled out for attack the trag- 
edy of “King Lear.” Puerile, fantastic, 
improbable were the least of the adjec- 
tives of dispraise which he applied to 
it. The world of romance has taken 
its revenge. His kingdom laid down, 
a loyal Kent and a faithful Cordelia by 
his side, frail and white and fever- 
stricken, the great pilgrim of his age 
wandered across the steppes, to seek 
refuge in a hostile monastery, while the 
storms of a Russian winter beat upon 
him. The gigantic life of battle and 
glory, achievement and renunciation, 
ended, not with a tragic, but still with 
a gray, curtain. The old man who in 
vain defied Emperor and Church, who 
begged, amid the hangings of the coun- 
ter-revolution, for a halter for his aged 
neck, and invited for his own person 
the prison to which his followers were 
consigned, himself left behind the cher- 
ishing love and warmth of home, and 
the familiar aspect of ancestral acres, 
to brave the last adventure among 
strangers, and afoot. He shrank from 
the passive death and the acquiescent 
end. While still he had the power to 
will and do, his great frame weak- 
ened but unbroken by age, he made 
of the last act a glorious exit. To 
meet death is the common phrase. 
To seek it is the rare experience. 
Tolstoy walked out towards it, 
simply and greatly, as a man may 
open the door which gives towards 
sunrise, and cross the moor to the 
uplands, where the dawn is a broad 
surprise. 

Since language first was broken to 
the uses of cant, men have talked of 
“making a good end.” The words have 
worn every variety of trivial meaning, 
as the conventions came and went by 


which each generation has disguised 
the facts of life. The good end has 
often meant no more than the due per- 
formance of the ritual by which fron- 
tiers are crossed. The man has eased 
his baggage of contraband ware, and 
he has gone to the priest or pastor 
whose duty it is to viser the passport to 
the unknown. ‘To others the good end 
has meant chiefly the humble recogni- 
tion of things done amiss and things 
left undone, the confession, the absolu- 
tion, the tardy act of reparation. It 
is the last word of kindness which 
closes a long dialogue, the final admis- 
sion of failure in the life-long effort 
towards consistent egoism and self- 
seeking. The records of good men tell 
of those who sang at their end, or saw 
in the last gaze the Beatific Vision. 
Humanity has made of these moments 
a chaplet of anecdote. There is a fash- 
ion in dying. There is a grand manner 
and a gentle manner, and each sect has 
its own preferences. The soldier 
should die with his armor buckled 
about him, and the saint in his peni- 
tent’s robes. It was to a more sincere 
tradition that Tolstoy returned. He 
belonged to the race of anchorites. The 
accident of an intellectual conscience 
did not prevent him from accomplish- 
ing his internal destiny. A Hindoo in 
his case would have taken begging-bowl 
and pilgrim’s staff, bade adieu to the 
world, and gone to the spring or the 
river, where hermits face eternity. In 
the Near East it is the commonest of 
social habits for an aged widow to re- 
neunce the world and prepare for death 
as a secular nun devoted to works of 
charity. For Tolstoy, no monastery or 
fraternity could open its gates, save 
that it might house him for a night as 
a homeless wanderer. But he felt the 
need of realizing at last, in all its literal 
simplicity, the ideal of the Gospel. He 
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sold all that he had to give to the poor. 
He left home and wife and child. He 
stripped himself of all the accidents of 
life, of property and friends. He stood 
alone in his peasant’s dress, neither 
heving nor holding, neither teaching 
nor preaching, a naked soul aware of 
itself in a universe. It is the difficult 
“good end,” which makes no compro- 
mise, accepts no verbal reconciliations, 
smoothes over no facts by beautiful 
formulz, seeks refuge in no ritual, but 
simply obeys, and seeks in obedience 
peace. 

It is not the Russian way to do any- 
thing by halves. This vivid race is 
either tyrant or rebel, either reprobate 
or saint. Its politics are the effort of 
half a nation to rivet a chain, and of 
the other half to explode a bomb. Its 
very reaction is idealist. It has a 
mystical theory to justify the beating 
of Jews. Its Nonconformists are men 
who will harness themselves to ploughs 
lest they should enslave a horse, or 
make themselves, like Origen, eunuchs 
for the Kingdom of Heaven's sake. It 
has developed a tyranny simply be- 
cause it believed in ideas. Freedom is 
the privilege of those nations which 
know how to keep ideas in their proper 
place. We tolerate free speech be- 
«cause We understand that words mean 
nothing. In Russia there is a censor, 
because words mean something. In 
his whole career Tolstoy embodied this 
reckless sincerity, this splendid con- 
tempt for the golden mean which is 
the national character. He lived 
greatly; he set out to die greatly. His 
youth was a splendid excess. No stake 
was. too high for his play, no risk too 
zreat for his daring. Comrades loved 
to teil how, before Sevastopol, he ran 
from the card-table to the trenches, and 
made dying men laugh aloud by his 
jests under fire. His middle years 
were the time of work, and carelessly, 
without an effort, as though it were a 
mere diversion in a long career, he wrote 
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the epics that seem to us gigantic and 
inordinate in their vast proportions. 
But hardly were the translators at 
work, laboriously rendering his classics 
into every European tongue, when he 


- flung at us his destructive tracts, which 


swept away our very canons of art, 
dethroned the masters, and consigned 
himself to an oblivion of decadency and 
futility with Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Wagner, and other minor triflers. He 
had made a world for a young man’s 
amusement. He destroyed it for an 
old man’s contempt. Nothing was 
puzzling in the later phase save the 
compromises which robbed it of com- 
plete sincerity. He preached the gos- 
pel of poverty and renunciation. He 
lived on pulse and drove the plough. 
He became a learned peasant of genius. 
But still he slept under the roof of an 
ancestral manor, and rode in his mujik’s 
dress the horse that had carried the 
barin. The struggle of thirty years has 
ended with the last act of sincerity. 
There is no longer a contradiction be- 
tween the word and the act. He has 
lived out at last the life for which hum- 
bler disciples have faced imprisonment. 
He has done with luxury and artifice, 
and gone out in quest of the final sim- 
plicity. 

An act is often the decisive criticism. 
There underlay all Tolstoy’s thinking a 
fundamental individualism which in all 
his writing he sought to conceal. The 
only relationship which, in his firmer 
thinking, he really recognized was the 
link between the naked soul and the 
living God. He had shattered the 
world and destroyed the obediences and 
loyalties of conventional society. He 
had made of conduct a purely individ- 
ual obligation. It had become the ef- 
fort of the lonely soul to keep itself 
from an abstract evil. What else was 
meant by his doctrine of resistance? 
The plain man who will do violence to 
rescue a child from brutality, acts with 
a sure instinct, because he is prima- 
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rily concerned with the suffering of the 
child. The saint who allows the wrong 
to be done, lest he himself should err 
by committing violence, is thinking of 
his own white robes. This individual- 


istic morality Tolstoy finally carried to - 


its logical conclusion in his anarchistic 
conception of society. Logically he 
separated man from man, though his 
actual lifework has done much to bring 
them together in the activities which he 
despised. And then, lest the whole 
structure should fall asunder, he in- 
voked a Deity who had enjoined love. 
The last act is the recognition of what 
is really fundamental in his way of 
thinking. He has gone out of the 
world to find eternity. It is his final 
negation in a philosophy of negation. 
It is the incorrigibly Russian act of a 
man whose life-work was to destroy 
whatever was conventionally Russian. 
The Nation. 





For and Against. 


The Holy Synod might excommunicate 
him. He himself might tear in pieces 
its conventions and its catechisms. But 
he remains the only vital exponent of 
Eastern Christianity. The creed of the 
West has always been a _ struggle 
towards a rule of life. It evolved a 
beautiful Madonna. It made even of 
its monasteries hives of industry. Its 
Church governed and legislated. It 
is the Hast which has consistently pur- 
sued the ascetic ideal, rebuked life, 
and made salvation a way ef escape. 
Its ideal is euthanasia. In Tolstoy the 
profound racial instinct has uttered its 
last word. To the Western Church the 
good end is the crown and the recon- 
ciliation of life. To the Eastern 
Church it is a final renunciation. Not 
for the first time a Church has excom- 
municated the one soul which believed 
in it. 





FOR AND 


Some people are born advocates. 
They will not let anything that is said 
against any one pass unchallenged. If 
we may be allowed such a phrase, they 
are always on the defensive—altruis- 
tically. The habit, though it certainly 
suggests a good heart, is irritating, and 
society sometimes penalizes those who 
thus spoil sport by refusing to tell them 
any gossip at all. No sooner do they 
hear that a moral problem is being dis- 
cussed upon personal lines than they 
either knock away the data, or else be- 
fog the whole matter by bringing for- 
ward a mass of excuses. Small won- 
der if they find themselves excluded 
when their acquaintance are under dis- 
cussion. The deprivation is a real one, 
for it is hard to conceive of a sane man 
or woman who is totally devoid of per- 
sonal curiosity. So far we are all 
alike. We may not wish for petty gos- 


sip, but we do like hearing and telling 


AGAINST. 


about our neighbors. The only differ- 
ence between us is in the sort of in- 
formation it gives us pleasure to hear 
and to repeat. We have all at times 
hated ourselves for taking a pleasure 
in morally bad news, for being unduly 
entertained by it, and for saying in- 
stinctively to ourselves: “I shall enjoy 
telling that to So-and-so.” We ought to 
have heard with sorrow, but we did 
not, and we feel that those who do are 
not quite human. 

We do not think that the born advo- 
cates are invariably such good fellows 
as they always believe themselves to 
be. Some among them no doubt are 
truly kind-hearted. They cannot 
breathe in an atmosphere of blame. 
They enjoy praise, and love to seek ex- 
cuse. They think the world can be 
made better by dwelling upon its good 
side, and they think the same of indi- 
viduals. Judging by results, they are 
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not altogether mistaken. These are, 
we suppose, the persons who really 
enjoy eulogistic biography, who like to 
study highly colored pictures of charac- 
ter from which every shade of fault has 
been expunged. They like to think 
there are plenty such. They imagine 
they have seen them in real life, and 
they do not want to be undeceived. 
One cannot say they have a real love 
of human nature, because they do not 
know what human nature is; but they 
are ready to take up arms for it at 
every turn, and they are certainly a 
credit to the race, if they do not under- 
stand it. 

With a great many people, however, 
the refusal to hear adverse criticism is 
a mere pose, while with others it is of 
the nature of cynicism. All of us, the 
amiable cynic says to himself, are very 
much alike, all motives are mixed. The 
exact admixture of the different in- 
gredients is. hot of any great conse- 
quence. To be very indulgent and 
very incredulous is also one way of ap- 
pearing a man of the world. We all 
like to be suppesed to have experience, 
and a wide experience of men and 
things does lead, it is true, to clemency 
and caution, though nothing is proved 
by their display. 

There are a few very good and dull 
people who try on principle to stop all 
unfriendly criticism. All ridicule 
strikes them as cruel. It does not en- 
tertain, it merely pains them. The 
comic is constitutionally repellent to a 
g00d many natures. It seems to them 
inimical to all love and respect. Log- 
ically speaking, these serious-minded 
people should make the best friends, 
but we doubt whether they do. They 
are too stiff-minded. Loyalty is an es- 
sential, but not an all-sufficient quality, 
ina friend. There are men and women 
with a wide knowledge of literature, 
and whose literary judgment is by no 
means despicable, who would admit, if 
they could bring themselves to the 
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proper pass of candor, that they would 
like to see every parody that ever was 
written burnt by the common hang- 
man. For them parodies craw! like 
snails over the most lovely flowers of 
poetry and create a sense of nausea. 
The same sensation seizes upon them 
when they hear their friends submitted 
to ridicule, and they cannot judge 
whether the ridicule is innocent or 
malignant. 

But if the born advocate is not al- 
ways a saint, the born detractor is not 
always a sinner. There are, one must 
allow, a few detestable people who seek 
occasion to hate, and who wish to hear 
harm of the world; but they are so ex- 
ceptional as to be negligible. Detrac- 
tion not seldom has its roots in jealousy, 
and in a stupid inability to distinguish 
between enthusiasm and gush. Again, 
it is very much easier to amuse an 
audience by blame than by praise, not 
because the majority are ill-natured, 
but because praise is such a difficult 
medium in which to work effectively. 
Goodness is almost as inexplicable a 
thing as life, while badness, like all ab- 
normality, is readily analyzed. “So- 
and-so is very well,” we say, and no 
one listens. “So-and-so has such an 
odd complaint,” we say, and everyone 
pays attention. Moreover, there are 
times when we all welcome something 
against an acquaintance—because we 
have something against ourselves—and 
we seek to influence the dreaded ver- 
dict of conscience by assuring ourselves 
that all questions of conduct are essen- 
tially relative, and there are many 
worse people than ourselves. 

Is it sentimental to say that there is 
something of pathos in the way in 
which certain otherwise good men fall 
into the temptation to detract? They 
have a root of bitterness in themselves 
which they cannot hide. They do ad- 
mire goodness and talent, but their ad- 
miration has some subtle connection 
with envy, and envy connects, again, 
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with grudging. Now and then men 
who have appeared rich in ability and 
virtue are proved poor, poorer by far 
than their few detractors. When some 
individual instance of such a downfall 
comes before these victims of bitterness 
they feel a sense of gratification which 
they are fools enough toshow. Again, 
there are natures with a strong wish 
for appreciation who, unless they have 
a great deal of self-control, yield to the 
temptation to snatch it from some one 
else, and feel a little sense of pleasure 
when they see it lost. A vast number 
of people who believe themselves wholly 
without envy, but who have no super- 
fluous money, like to see superfluous 
money lost. Both feelings are of the 
nature of moral ailments, and both are 
constantly cured by prosperity. A dis- 
like of enthusiasm is a defect rather 
than a fault, and much which passes 
for detraction is nothing whatever but 
the instinct to throw cold water. Met- 
aphorically speaking, these detractors 
have an insane fear of fire. To them 
there is something devastating in en- 
thusiasm, destructive both of reason 
and judgment. The man who belittles 
a hero is often entirely moved by a 
desire to extinguish enthusiasm in the 
worshipper, and not at all by any spite 
towards the idol. It is a very unfor- 
tunate peculiarity, but apparently it is 
quite incurable. 

It is impossible not to be unpleas- 
antly struck in intercourse with the un- 
educated by their pleasure in detrac- 
tion, and even sometimes in bad news 

The Spectator. 
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of all sorts. They do tell things against © 
one another with a pleasure more con- 
stant and more keen than is found in a 
more cultivated class, yet they are so 
forgiving as to seem fickle in their an- 
ger. They never keep up a grudge 
for the sake of appearances, as their 
betters often do. A story of catastro- 
phe does seem at times to have upon 
them a tonic effect, yet they certainly 
help one another at great cost, and they 
are certainly not envious. We think the 
pleasure they feel is of a purely dra- 
matic nature. They have in a primi- 
tive degree the love of tragedy, whose 
roots exist in the human heart, but have 
never been completely discovered. The 
drama of life pleases them, and they 
take, as all children do, a great interest 
in its moral side. They feel some sat- 
isfaction, which is, we believe, very 
largely of a literary nature, in sad moral 
incidents, and in horrors. One might 
as well discuss original sin as to try to 
form a theory which explains this sin- 
ister side of the human mind. Educa- 
tion would appear to correct it in some 
measure, or at least to give it more 
harmless expression. After all, we 
very much doubt whether the cure for 
ill-nature is to starve it out, any more 
than the cure for unprofitable talk is 
silence. If there is more good than 
bad in human nature, then the more we 
study it the better we shall like it, and 
there is no use in distressing ourselves 
about the fact that its faults are part 
and parcel of its attraction, the shad- 
ows without which the lights lose value. 





THE JAPANESE PLUM BLOSSOM. 


My friend looked aghast when I de- 
clared “The beauty that we gladly at- 
tach to the Japanese plum blossom (I 
say Japanese to distinguish it from the 
Western plum blossom) may not exist; 


it is, I dare say, only the stories or 
poems of long-dead people which are 
associated with them that make them 
look beautiful.” I do not mean to 
speak striking language merely to pose 
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as a clever man; I always believed in 
what I said to my friend upon the plum 
blossom. It would perhaps be better 
to begin with the definition of beauty; 
beauty is no beauty, I think, if it has 
no universal appeal. I almost thought 
it wrong to speak of the beauty of the 
plum blossom, though beautiful it is in 
some meaning; I was often asked by a 
foreigner why we make so much of 
them. It is perfectly right of him not 
to see the beauty which we think we 
see well; because a Japanese story or 
poem in association with the plum blos- 
som makes no slightest impression on 
his mind. It is in that story or poem, 
as I said before, their beauty is, but 
not in the flowers themselves. We at 
once see the tremor of the ghosts of old 
history or tradition, the ghosts of rem- 
iniscences, in the thrill of whiteness in 
their petals, we might say, like some- 
thing of an angel’s smile or like a rim 
of eternity; if there is an unmistakable 
beauty in the plum blossom, it is in 
your own mind. Well, after all, where 
is beauty if not in your imagination? 
However, there are some reasons why 
our ancestors loved the plum blossom 
and we love them still. I do not know 
how we became the passionate lovers of 
flowers; it is the fact that we are; and 
during the months of winter we are 
dleprived of joy with the flowers. And 
the plum blossom happens to appear 
from under much snow and wind as a 
harbinger or prophet of spring. Some 
Japanese essayist says: “You are the 
prophet Jeremiah; you are John the 
Baptist. Standing before you I fee! as 
though in the presence of some solemn 
master. Yet by your presence I know 
that winter has passed and that the de- 
lightful spring is at hand.” The fact 
of there being a first-born among the 
flowers makes the Oriental mind, in 
love of symbolism and allegory, asso- 
ciate it with courage and undaunted 
spirit; their simplicity in appearance, 
their utter lack of wealth in floral sub- 


stance, has become profitably an ob- 
The Saturday Review, 
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ject-lesson for the cherishing of pride 
even in poverty. A thought of plum 
blossom reminds me of an age, perhaps 
the age under the Hojo feudalism, when 
life’s simplicity was promulgated even 
as a theory; I think the love and ad- 
miration of the plum blossom belong 
to a comparatively modern age in 
Japan, which is almost agelessly old. 
But I do not mean to say they had no 
admirer in ancient age: they had, for 
instance, Michizane of the ninth cen- 
tury. 

There is, in fact, an almost endless 
list of people in Japanese tradition or 
story who have left a sign of close at- 
tachment for them; they are not the 
flowers for children and people unedus 
cated, but for those of culture and 
imagination, who are in truth their 
creators and at the same time their ad- 
mirers. The mere existence of them 
as flowers is slight; but it is our imag- 
ination that makes them great. 

Now, speaking of the evolutionary 
side, it seems to me that they have 
almost reached the highest possible 
when they turn to fragrance; the flow- 
ers gained it by sacrifice of the bodily 
beauty. Oh, what a fragrance! If 
there is any flower that shows the out- 
most economy of force, it is the plum 
blossom. If they exist, they exist in 
suggestion; they are not the flowers of 
display like the cherry blossom or ca- 
mellia. They are suggestive; therefore 
they are strong. They are the Orien- 
tal flower through and through, and, 
above all, the gentleman of flowers of 
the East—simple, brave, economical, 
true and suggestive. 

I always come to a plum orchard at 
the proper season, not only to admire 
them but to gain the spiritual lesson. 
Our forefathers used the flowers and 
trees to advantage as an object-lesson, 
as it was not the day of text-books; and 
I hate to learn from the books, and 
come to the plum blossom to improve 
my thoughts and always feel happy 
that I have learned something of them. 

Yone Noguchi. 
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Two new volumes, devoted to The 
Prophecy of Isaiah, are added by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company to Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan’s “The Analyzed Bi- 
ble.” Dr. Morgan is an expositor of 
broad scholarship and reverent spirit. 
These volumes and those that have pre- 
ceded them represent the fruit of tweuty 
years or more of the closest study of 
the sacred writings. They are admira- 
bly clear and suggestive, and are 
marked by a unity of purpose which 
gives them an abiding value. 


The verses in the unassuming little 
volume which William E. Goold names 
“The Dream Road,” are not themselves 
of the ambitious type. They sing of 
simple, familiar things, and in a meas- 
ure sometimes faulty. But their 
spirit is so sympathetic and wholesome 
and their sentiment so genuine, and 
they appeal to emotions so widespread 
that they will give more pleasure than 
some poetry of a subtler literary qual- 
ity. Verses like “Father’s Holiday,” 
“The Winding of the Clocks,” and “The 
Old Yellow High Chair,” may well be- 
come popular. Sherman, French & 
Co. 

*) 

Miss Harriet E. Paine’s “Old People” 
has unique interest for teachers and 
for all interested in schools, for it re- 
veals the character of one who was 
shaped by Wheaton Seminary and in 
her turn shaped its pupils. From it one 
may learn much of the type represented 
by her. Miss Alice Brown introduces 
the essays in a brief paper full of kind 
feeling and delicate insight, and the es- 
says themselves are worthy to be 
ranked with classics devoted to the 
same subject. Having this double ti- 
tle to attention it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that the book will be neglected. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


A widening circle of readers wel- 
comes the poetry of Mrs. Ellen M. H. 
Gates as it appears, from time to time, 
in the magazines, but the range of the 
verse coliected in her recent volume, 
“To the Unborn Peoples,” will surprise 
many of them. Religious aspiration, 
such as one finds in the poem called 
“Unrest,” questionings, like those in 
the longer poem entitled, “The Body to 
the Soul,” were to have been expected. 
But quaint fancies like those in 
“Claimants,” and imaginative quality 
such as sparkles in the tiny gem “Cour- 
tesy,” reveal unsuspected possibilities 
and will meet keener appreciation 
therefor. The Baker & Taylor Co. 


The latest adaptation of the Scrip- 
tures to young people’s reading is Clif- 
ton Johnson’s “The Narrative Bible” 
published by the Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany, with eight or ten full-page illus- 
trations from Doré’s paintings. Mr. 
Johnson has retained for the most part 
the Bible words, but he has omitted 
such portions as were not essential to 
the sequence of the narrative. Disre- 
garding the ordinary chapter and verse 
divisions, he has so arranged the text 
that it presents the appearance of any 
ordinary book. The result is to give, 
within about four hundred easily-read 
pages, the whole Bible story, from 
Adam and Eve in the garden of Eden 
to St. Paul in his own hired house at 
Rome. 


Those who in 1903 looked with envy 
upon Mr. T. Okey’s beautiful book, 
“Venice and its Story,” with its por- 
traits and other illustrations in color, 
its excellent black and white pictures, 
and its text, including all manner of his- 
torical and semi-historical treasures, 
will be gratified to know that 
in its new edition it appears in a 
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cheaper form, although in everything 
essential to a history and to a manual 
of art it is as good as ever. Two 
maps, some fifty colored pictures, 
twelve reproductions of paintings from 
the best photographs, and a large num- 
ber of text illustratiéns will be remem- 
bered as among the attractions of this 
standard work, now to present itself 
to a larger circle of admirers. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Charles H. Coffin’s handbooks of 
art have from the time when the first 
appeared held an enviable place. “The 
Story of Spanish Painting” is quite 
equal to those published at an earlier 
date. As before he so chooses his pic- 
tures and prepares his text as to il- 
luminate both the national character 
and the national art. He delights in 
calling attention to the interpretation 
of a masterpiece, but small excellences 
do not escape him, and the reader be- 
comes a better critic for reading his 
criticism. The pictures used are spec- 
imens of the work of comparatively few 
artists, but they most effectively ex- 
hibit the dignity of Spanish art. This 
is more elaborate than one expects to 
meet in such a work and will be found 
very serviceable. The Century Com- 


pany. 


It pleased Mr. Henry James Forman 
to take Heine for his guide in a walk- 
ing trip through the Hartz Forest, mak- 
ing such acquaintances as chance might 
bring him, but upon the whole carrying 
out his vision of travelling with the 
poet himself as companion. It is of 
the walking trip that he gives a charm- 
ing account in his “In the Footprints of 
Heine.” His brief sketches of encoun- 
ters at various stopping places are 
highly amusing. He describes agree- 
ably and introduces a just quantity of 
historical and literary reminiscence; 
and ten illustrations by Mr. Walter 
King Stone bear witness to his faithful- 
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ness to reality in the present aspect of 
the land. The author dedicates his 
book to Mr. Howells, who “first taught 
him to love Heine.” Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 


Miss Inez Haynes Gillmore’s “Phoebe 
and Ernest” embodies a rare if not an 
unique effort to show the development 
of a brother and sister of good family, 
average intelligence and average for- 
tune on their wa ythrough school. The 
skill with which the author has indi- 
eated the double heritage of traits in 
the sister and brother and their grad- 
ual development is admirable, and so 
is the manner in which they are kept 
from extravagance of behavior without 
being made in the least priggish. In- 
deed, the entire family quartette can be 
accepted as agreeable in spite of the 
rather amazing pictures by which the 
story is accompanied. Here and there 
the author shows what she might do in 
the way of burlesque, but generally 


speaking she concentrates her strength 


upon narrative. Henry Holt & Co. 
Mr. George Randolph Chester's latest 
book, “Young Wallingford,” presents the 
reverse of his previous stories describ- 
ing the life of a man determined to ob- 
tain money honestly or dishonestly, but 
if possible to evade the letter of the law 
while violating the spirit of every pos- 
sible interpretation of the Command- 
ment “Thou shalt not steal.” The 
means used are very ingenious, and the 
book includes a very effective series of 
recipes for extracting money in every 
form from one’s enemies, acquaint- 
ances, friends, and indeed, from every- 
body not competent to protect it vigi- 
lantly, ingeniously and incessantly. It 
is possible that a bad man might learn 
lessons in evil from such a book; it is 
certain that a good, but simple man 
would learn to recognize snares where 
otherwise he would see nothing but in- 


nocence. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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Mr. W. Percival Westell’s “Book of 
the Animal Kingdom” is meant for pop- 
ular rather than for scientific use, and 
the animals described are classified 
chiefly by their relation to man—do- 
mestic and semi-domestic animals, pets, 
sacred animals and the like—bnt a vol- 
ume so rich in pictures of living ani- 
muls cannot be otherwise than interest- 
ing to all. 
ically an animal lover, is shown in 
every line and phrase, and those natu- 
rilists who have assisted him in his 
work have been as enthusiastic as he. 
and even without its 250 photographs 
and fourteen colored plates the book 
would be irresistible. As a work of 
reference it is perhaps not perfectly in- 
dexed, but the fault is easily remedied. 
It will be found especially well adapted 
for school or library use, a very trap for 
the small boy. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. Martin Schutze’s “Judith, a Po- 
etic Drama,” does not strictly follow the 
limitations of the Apocrypha narrative 
but endeavors to show the feelings of 
the heroine when the enemy of her race 
lies dead and reflection comes to tell 
her what she herself has become for 
the sake of her people who turn upon 
her and agree with her self-accusations. 
The elders assure her that she has done 
righteously, and is blessed forever, add- 
ing that a calamity like this that racks 
the fitness of the ages, fashioning them 
anew, makes but a little thing of pri- 
vate guilt. So the question of doing 
evil that good may come is left still un- 
solved. It is a grim little drama and 
a sad one, made sadder by the trans- 
formation of Holofernes from a sen- 
sualist to a statesman. Henry Holt 
& Co. 


Miss Aida Rodman de Milt’s “Ways 
and Days Out of London” is a very en- 
ticing book for the general reader, but 
peculiarly adapted to visitors to London 
who may be desirous of making the 


That the author is emphat- 
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most of their time. It describes in sep- 
arate chapters nineteen single-day ex- 
cursions from the great city, to Kew 
Gardens and Richmond, to Ely, to Cam- 
bridge, to Stoke Poges, Burnham 
Beeches, Eton and Windsor, to St. Al- 
bans, to Colchester, to Canterbury, and 
the rest, indicating the things best 
worth seeing, and the best ways of 
reaching and seeing them. The book 
is not at all like so many chapters in 
a guidebook, but it is a vivid and viva- 
cious record of personal experiences. 
A frontispiece in color and sixty or sev- 
enty full-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs taken by the author enhance 
both the beauty and the value of the 
book. The Baker & Taylor Company. 


That desirable but unexpected insti- 
tution, a school without lessons, is what 
girls will at first fancy that they have 
found as they read Miss Ella Anthony 
Baker's “Frolics at Fairmount,” but af- 
ter a time it will dawn upou them that 
even a frolic may teach a lesson and 
that judicious, graceful enjoyment is an 
art not to be practised successfully 
without the guidance of knowledge. 
The author does not preach, but she 
exhibits some of the little errors made 
by the most well-meaning girls, and 
gently warns her young readers that 
even in their small world there may be 
evil persons to be outwitted or repelled, 
but they learn these things in the 
course of the “frolics.” The story will 
chiefly interest girls intending to go to 
boarding school, but those whose por- 
tion is the public school will find that 
it contains something for them. Girls 
are girls. Little, Brown & Co. 


To the department of history in 
Everyman’s Library there are now 
added seven volumes: the fourth, fifth 
and sixth of Gibbon’s “The Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire”; Froude’s 
“The Reign of Mary Tudor” with an 
Introduction by W. Llewellyn Wil- 
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liams, M.P.; Irving's “The Conquest of 
Granada” with an Introduction by 
Ernest Rhys; the Venerable Bede's Ec- 
clesiastical History of the English Na- 
tion and The Lives of the Holy Abbots 
of Weremouth and Jarrow, to which 
Miss Vida Scudder furnishes an Intro- 
duction and notes; and a volume of sur- 
prising interest in which under the ti- 
tle “The Pilgrim Fathers” Mr. John 
Masefield groups together a selection 
from the contemporary tracts and nar- 
ratives of the sailing of the Mayflower 
and the founding of New England. 
Mr. Masefield’s Introduction shows a 
just appreciation of what this enter- 
prise meant and the spirit in which it 
was undertaken. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Mr. R. M. Johnston’s “The Corsican” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) is a book 
of unique and extraordinary interest. 
It supplies a want hitherto unmet in 
Napoleonic literature, in the form of 
what is virtually an autobiography of 
Napoleon, compiled from his diary, let- 
ters and speeches, and so arranged as to 
give a chronological narrative not only 
of Napoleon’s experiences but of his in- 
nermost thoughts and Here 
there is no posing. This is not the Na- 
poleon of the footlights, with his ear 
ever attuned to the plaudits of the gal- 
leries; but the real Napoleon, as he ex- 
pressed himself in his diary, and in the 
intimacy of his personal and private 
life. Mr. Johnston has done his work 
skilfully, and it was a work well worth 
doing. The reader will turn with 
pleasure and relief from the pages of 
the historians and the formal biogra- 


moods. 


phers te these pages of the most curi-. 


ous and intimate self-disclosure and 
self-contemplation. There are no illus- 
trations, nor is there need of any. A 
full index facilitates reference. 


Mr. James C. Mills’s “Our Inland 
Seas: Their Shipping and Commerce for 
Three Centuries” is the first work cov- 
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ering the entire subject from the time 
of the French missionaries and explor- 
ers to the present century, when the 
cost of a single vessel and the results 
produced by her make the treasure, ex- 
pended in former days, and its imme- 
diate effects seem poor indeed. Mr. 
Mills sees his subject steadily and 
whole, and his view of the gallant 
French explorers is full of life and 
color. He holds the balance between 
the white man and the red evenly, and 
judges the French and English impar- 
tially; but his real enjoyment of his 
work begins with steam navigation, and 
after that later time even, the story of 
advance incredibly 
swift. of the ore 
and grain trade is like a tale of en- 
chantment and the contest between rail- 
way and steamship is a battle of levia- 
thans. Not Western but 
those who have always breathed salt 
air will read and again read the book 
with pride in their country. <A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co. 


has been almost 


The development 


only men 


Mr. E. V. 
Lucas throws one into a maze of pleas- 
Shall it be put on 
the library shelves, among the books of 
reference? Or shall it lie on the liv- 
ing-room table? Or shall it be one’s 
own bedside book? Shall one read it 
straight through by one’s self, at the 
first chance? Or shall one save it to 
enjoy, bit by bit, with a friend? And 
which friend? And may one keep it at 
all? Or ought one to give it away— 
perish the thought!—at Christmas time? 
And if one elects to cling to one’s treas- 
ure and propitiate Santa Claus with a 
duplicate, how many duplicates shall 
one buy? Will six be enough? Are 
there dozen-rates? The latest volume, 
“The Second Post,” is as fascinating as 
was its companion, “The Gentlest Art,” 
three years ago. The letters are 
grouped partly by subjects—“‘From 
Age to Youth,” “The Travellers,” “La- 


Each fresh anthology of 


ing perplexities. 
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conics,” “Rural Felicity,” and “Whim- 
sicalities’—and partly by writers,—a 
section each for Keats, Lamb, Fitzger- 
ald, Madame de Sevigné, Landor and 
others of imperishable charm. The 
Macmillan Company publish the de- 
lightful collection in their attractive 
series, “The Friendly Library.” 


Mr. Richard Davey’s “The Tower of 
London” will not be neglected by any 
American visitor in London, so strongly 
does the sinister reputation of the fort- 
ress appeal to the race most intent of 
all sightseers upon romance. It is 
a volume of generous size, reasonably 
but not extravagantly illustrated, and, 
seriously intended, is written as history 
not as description. The author pleads 
in behalf of the restoration of the 
building to its original condition and its 
eventual conversion into «2 museum of 
the relics of old London. He draws 
some hope for his cherished plan from 
the recent restoration of Castello 
Sforzesco, which thirty years ago was 
in 2 worse condition than is the Tower 
of London at present, and all Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen should wish him 
success. Like all of the later histo- 
rians Mr. Davey has profited by the re- 
cent publication of many state papers 
containing minute historical detail, and 
it will be necessary to revise the pop- 
ular conception of many famous scenes. 
Though rich in matter hitherto avail- 
able only to those who read the histori- 
cal publications of the various depart- 
ments of the English government, his 
book is most agreeably written with 
just appreciation of narrative effect. 
but with the power of refraining from 
detail not quite harmonious with his- 
tory. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In preparing her book on “Haw- 
thorne’s Country” Miss Helen Archi- 
bald Clarke explains in her introduc- 
tory note that she had in view three 
purposes, to recall to those who knew 


Hawthorne in their youth the spell 
which he cast over them, to stimulate 
those who have read him but little or 
not at all to go to his books and drink 
to the full of his fancy and wisdom, and 
to give to those who are too busy to 
read anything but books about books 
some glimpses of the great romancer. 
All of these purposes are delightfully 
served by this beautiful volume. It is 
not biography, nor description nor criti- 
cism merely,—it is all of these inter- 
woven with a sympathetic and keenly 
discriminating appreciation of Haw- 
thorne’s moods, and of the external 
conditions and intellectual and spiritual 
experiences which made him what he 
was and his books what they are. The 
book is one through whose pages lov- 
ers of Hawthorne will browze with 
keen pleasure, and a constantly deep- 
ening appreciation of the author's skil- 
ful and sympathetic interpretation of 
Hawthorne and his writings. - Forty 
photogravure illustrations of scenes in 
old Salem, Boston, Concord and other 
places which formed the setting for 
Hawthorne's stories and sketches and 
the environment of his own life add 
to the vivid impression which the book 
makes. The Baker & Taylor Company. 


The new edition of Mr. James Bryce's 
“The American Commonwealth,” 
which the Macmillan Company pub- 
lishes in two volumes, completes and 
brings down to date the most compre- 
hensive and sympathetic history of 
American institutions ever written. 
Since Mr. Bryce published the first edi- 
tion of this work, in 1888, he has held 
the high office of ambassador at Wash- 
ington and has had unusual opportuni- 
ties for a close study of the American 
people and their government. Few 
representatives of foreign governments 
in the United States have enjoyed the 
affection and confidence of Americans 
as has he. In preparing this new edition 
of his work he has been at pains at 
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every point to study the changes and 
developments which have taken place 
during the interval of twenty-two years 
which has elapsed since he wrote the 
last page of the earlier work. Some of 
these developments,—as for example, 
the experiments in direct legislation and 
the “commission” system of municipal 
administration, he has incorporated in 
the original chapters where they find a 
fitting place. Besides these changes 
he has added four entirely new chap- 
ters, treating of the relations of the 
United States to the outlying depend- 
encies, the immigration question, the 
negro problem and the development of 
American universities. Broad, friendly 
und hopeful in spirit, Mr. Bryce is au 
historian who sets nothing down in 
malice and records no opinion which 
does not rest upon a close and faithful 
study of all ascertainable facts. In 
its present form more even than in the 
earlier, this is a monumental work, of 
large and lasting value. 


As its sub-title, “Impressions of the 
South Wiltshire Downs,” suggests, Mr. 
W. H. Hudson's latest book, “A Shep- 
herd’s Life,” has not only narrative 
but descriptive interest. Indeed, one 
seldom finds realistic and impressionist 
effects so delightfully combined. Folk- 
lore is here, too, and tradition and su- 
perstition, and there are chapters full 
of antiquarian interest, and chapters 
on bird-life of the period before kite 
and raven and bustard and goshawk 
had been exterminated by game-keep- 
ers, and an amusing and discriminating 
chapter on cats, even—all over and 
above the chapters we had a right to 
expect about the shepherd himself and 
his silly sheep and his wise dogs. Caleb 
Bawcombe, the shepherd whose tales 
Mr. Hudson re-tells with such wonder- 
ful simplicity and skill, was a man of 
strong and picturesque individuality. 
Living himself to great age, his stories 
of the generation preceding him go 
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back to the early years of the last cen- 
tury and give grim glimpses of the pe- 
riod when men were hanged for steal- 
ing sheep and mobs of starving labor- 
ers gathered to set fire to the new ma- 
chines that were to take their places 
on the farms. Of all this Mr. Hudson 
writes, not like Hilaire Belloc in his 
“Path to Rome,” with an eye first to 
literary values, nor even like Stephen 
Reynolds in his “Poor Man’s House,” 
with an ethico-economic lesson to teach, 
but as one whose genuine liking for his 
fellow-men entitles him to say, as he 
does in his comparison between city 
and country life, “This is my happiness 
—to feel, in all places, that I am one 
with them.” This warm, friendly, hu- 
man sympathy will give more pleasure 
to many of his readers than even the 
touches of whimsical humor, or the 
exquisite prose-poems that diversify his 
pages. Wholesome, cheering and sunny, 
the book is really one to bask in. It 
is charmingly illustrated by Bernard 
G. Gotch. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In the sub title of his “Digressions of 
Vv.” Mr. Elihu Vedder describes it as 
“Written for his own fun and that of 
his friends,” and he might have added 
that it has been his policy in preparing 
it to displace “done by various hands” 
for “various things done by one pair of 
hands.” The unique cover and rubri- 
cated title page are the author's own, 
both in lettering and in arrangement, 
and the motto used on both is of his 
composition. It need hardly be said 
that the pictures are his, although the 
great variety included among them 
would suggest that they were the prod- 
uct of many minds. It is the author’s 
way to prove all things in art, in lit- 
erature, in opinion. He begins with 
the apparent intention of writing his 
life simply and chronologically and in 
a breath, he is off to another country 
and a scene forty years later, and he 
is perfectly content, and so is the 
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reader, if he be wise. ‘“V” fits from 
place to place as if he were playing the 
part of Whistler’s emblems: From Bos- 
ton to Schenectady, Florence, Cuba; 
New York, Egypt, Rome; talks with 
men of all races and colors who can 
tell a good story, or show an artist a 
good subject to paint, succeed one an- 
other with startling rapidity. If the 
reader be a Philistine he is horrified by 
the light-hearted procedure, and re- 
flects with serious pleasure upon his 
own orderly mind; but the pliant reader, 
the only reader who has a right to open 
“The Digressions of V,” is happy, and 
happily follows the author's lead. The 
unique parts of the book are a chrono- 
logical record giving the work done 
each year and classifying it as ts” 
or otherwise, an instructive revelation 
which few artists would care to make; 
and the author’s own criticism of the 
volume, a chapter which must be read 


carefully. The effect produced by the 


whole book is that of contact with one 
who is master of one craft and might 


be master of more if he chose, and who 
is not afraid to be himself or much 
disturbed by the opinion of anybody. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


E. P. Dutton & Co.’s Christmas cards 
and calendars are this year even more 
varied and beautiful than in former 
seasons. Freighted with appropriate 
selections and friendly greetings, and 
exquisitely printed in colors they offer 
themselves for all possible Christmas 
and New Year uses. Among the 
Christmas cards the most enticing are 
the Friendly Greeting series,—six vel- 
lum-covered booklets, illuminated in 
color, containing poems by Frances Rid- 
ley Havergal, Julia A. Baker and oth- 
ers; Christmas letters and postals and 
folders, some with designs and verses 
or appropriate sentiments by Mary C. 
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Low, and others with decorations and 
verses by Mary D. Brine; a set of 
Phillips Brooks postals, each with a 
quotation from Phillips Brooks; a set of 
postals with early English subjects; and 
sets of Fra Angelico postals, in full 
color on a gold background and Ma- 
donna postals, with favorite Madonna 
pictures also on a gold background. 
The calendars range all the way from 
“Sweet Childhood,” on sheets of card- 
board twelve inches by twenty, con- 
taining six beautiful child-pictures in 
colors by 8S. D. Runyon, to dainty little 
four-leaved calendars like “Peace” and 
“Love” and “Joy.” Between these, in 
size and cost, are “Violets to Greet 
You” a twelve-page turn-over calendar 
decorated by Maude Angell with violets 
from nature studies; a Calendar of 
Song, with six pages of Irish songs by 
Thomas Moore, and pictures and dec- 
orative borders by Frank Adams; the 
George Macdonald Calendar, containing 
selections from George Macdonald's 
writings; the Shakespearean Year, the 
Tennyson Calendar, the Christian Year, 
the Longfellow Calendar, the Ruskin 
Calendar, the Phillips Brooks Calendar, 
the Dickens Year, Golden Treasures 
from Great Minds,—all of them block 
calendars with a daily quotation from 
the sources indicated; “Master Minds,” 
an engagement calendar with blank 
lines for memoranda and a selected 
sentiment for each day of the year: 
“That Reminds Me,” a pretty engage- 
ment calendar with a page for each 
week, with a padded cover, and a pen- 
cil attached; and “Pearls of Thought,” 
“Friendship” and other smaller turn- 
over calendars all gaily decorated. 
With all the rest, there are New Year's 
greeting postals and pretty decorative 
cards to accompany Christmas or New 
Year’s gifts. 





